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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——@———— 


N foreign politics attention has been concentrated during 
the week on the Aegean Islands and Albania, and on the 
German military mission to Turkey. These matters contain 
the elements of serious discord, and if we believe, as we do, 
that the relations of the Powers will remain peaceful, itis not 
because there is not ample material for quarrels, but because 
Europeans, whether as participants or spectators of the 
terrible Balkan struggle, have had more than their fill of 
fighting. Another trouble which, though less acute at the 
moment than the others we have mentioned, may prove 
ultimately to be a greater anxiety to Europe is the friction 
between Servia and Austria-Hungary. It is a trouble which 
is more difficult in kind than any other to allay, because it 
arises from permanently conflicting ambitions. We must 
briefly summarize the facts of these situations. 

The British Note to the Powers on the Albanian and Aegean 
questions, presented last Saturday, was divulged in Paris on 
Sunday evening. With regard to Albania, the Note aims at 
securing the assent of the Powers to the concession of a clear 
month’s grace to the Greeks to evacuate the territories assigned 
to Albania, the postponement of the date being due to the delay 
in the work of the Frontier Commission. As regards the Aegean, 
the Note suggests that all islands under Greek oecupation 
shall be retained by Greece except Imbros and Tenedos, 
but that she shall be required to undertake not to fortify or 
erect naval stations in any of the islands retained. The Note 
assumes that Italy’s categorical assurances as to the evacu- 
ation of ths Dodekanesos, or Aegean islands held by Italy, 
will be spontaneously fulfilled, but suggests that when restored 
to Turkey the islands shall receive some form of autonomous 
government. The Marquis di San Giuliano, in a long state- 
ment On foreign affairs in the Italian Chamber on Tuesday; 
spoke of the resolve of Italy and Austria to work together 
in securing a satisfactory solution of the Albanian frontier 
question, and expressed his approval of the British proposals. 
In regard to the Aegean islands, Italy based her attitude 
securely on the Treaty of Lausanne, adhering to the principle 
that no Great Power ought to secure territorial advantages out 
of the Balkan crisis. The Marquis di San Giuliano went on 
to declare that the relations between the Italian, French, and 
British Governments were excellent. 





The British Note has received the support of the French 
Government, but in Berlin the disclosure of its terms in 
Paris is resented as leading to premature discussion. In 
Turkey the proposals for the cession of the islands to 
vreece have provoked vigorous protest in the Press, which 





finds them wholly inconsistent with Mr. Asquith’s declarations 
as to the integrity of Turkey’s dominions in Asia. A semi- 
official announcement was published in Rome on Wednesday 
denying that Great Britain, as reported, had intimated to the 
Italian Government that Turkey had already fulfilled the 
provisions of the Lausanne Treaty, and that consequently 
the time had come for Italy to evacuate the islands 
occupied under the Treaty. The British proposal, it is 
stated, is limited to placing it on record at once that when, in 
accordance with the Treaty, Italy evacuates the islands, they 
shall be assigned to Turkey, and not to Greece as Great 
Britain and other Powers have in the past appeared to desire. 
The disclosure of the British Note at this stage is certainly 
unfortunate, because publicity has had its usual effect of 
raising the temperature. The annoyance of Germany, if not 
that of Turkey, could probably have been avoided. 


General Liman von Sanders and several officers of the 
German military mission to ''urkey arrived at Constantinople 
last Sunday. The British, French, and Russian Ambassadors 
immediately demanded information from the Grand Vizier as 
to the duties of the German general. Information was at first 
withheld by the Grand Vizier, though a “high and perfectly 
informed person” made a long statement on the subject. 
According to the Times correspondent, this statement was to 
the effect that General Liman von Sanders would be com- 
mander of the Ist Army Corps, that is to say, of all the troops 
stationed in the capital and its environs, with the exception of 
the fortresses of the Bosporus and Dardanelles. The German 
mission would occupy itself with the reorganization of the 
defences of the capital and the Straits. The Ist Army Corps 
would also serve as a “ model corps” to set an example to the 
Army. 








The Turkish Government, the statement continued, had 
applied to the Powers for assistance and advice without dis- 
tinction. Thus Admiral Limpus had been lent by the British 
Admiralty to reorganize the Fleet, and the Porte hoped to 
find a British naval officer who would renounce his nationality 
and actually take command of the Fleet in war as Hobart 
Pasha did in 1877-8. On Monday the Grand Vizier 
“unofficially” stated to the representatives of the Triple 
Entente that the appointment of General Liman von Sanders 
was not political and would be mainly educational. It does 
not seem to be on all-fours even so with that of Admiral 
Limpus. On the other hand, the Porte can undoubtedly 
point to instances in which foreigners—very often renegades 
—actually took command of Turkish troops and ships. The 
Porte, in short, has precedents; whether it has wisdom is 
another question. 


A dangerous issue has been raised between Austria-Hungary 
and Servia as to the future of the Orient Company’s railway 
in the newly acquired Servian territory. During the Balkan 
War Servia and Bulgaria took over the administration of the 
lines in the territory in which they were operating, while 
Greece left the company in control. Since the war ended 
Bulgaria has restored the powers of the company, but Servia 
has declared her intention of appropriating the section of the 
line which runs south of Mitrovitza for two hundred and 
thirty-seven miles. Servia has also imposed a new goods 
tariff which Austrians complain paralyses their trade. Servia 
no doubt desires possession of the line largely for military 
purposes, and it was with a view to preventing this that the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office some time ago procured a 
further purchase of shares in the company, so that the 
majority of the shares are in the hands of Austrian, 
Hungarian, and German subjects. It scems that Servia will 
not insist on the new tariff, which is in contradiction of tho 
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Convention of 1883, though of course the conditions of 1853 
have been obliterated by the Balkan War. But the question 
of the ownership of the line in the new Servian territory 
remains. Servia hs doubled her territory by the war, and 
is resolved systematically to develop it. She will not easily 
yield on such a point of pride as the control of the railway 
within that territory. On the other side stands Austria- 
Hungary, jealous, suspicious, and grudging, and Germany in 
this matter is at one with her. 


M. Caillaux, the Minister of Finance and the principal 
figure in the new French Ministry, bas arranged, says the 
Times correspondent, for the issue of two decrees withdrawing 
the Bills for a £52,000,000 loan and for a new succession duty. 
At present the Ministries of War and Finance are conducting 
investigations to ascertain the exact total of the extraordinary 
expenditure on defence. The solution of the financial problem 
must wait upon the result of this inquiry. M. Caillaux will 
in any case shortly introduce Bills for the taxation of acquired 
wealth. On Thursday there was a debate in the Chamber 
on electoral reform. Eleven out of the twelve Ministers 
forming the present Government have committed them- 
selves to the principle of Proportional Representation. But 
a large number of their supporters are ardent upholders of 
the existing system of scrutin d’arrondissement. The Premier, 
M. Doumergue, announced that the Government would ask 
the Senate to agree to a compromise. This enabled the 
opponents of the representation of minorities to vote for 
the Government. The principle of scrutin de liste and the 
representation of minorities was therefore approved by 330 
votes to 161. But probably electoral reform will be postponed 
till after the electio:'s, The real crux is the Income Tax Bili, 
which M. Caillaux is intent on trying to pass in spite of the 
Senate. If the Ministry should fall, they will very likely fall 
on this measure. 


On Friday week Leonardo da Vinci’s masterpiece “ Monna 
Lisa,” which was stolen from the Louvre two years ago, was 
recovered in Florence. The thief is an Italian named Perugia. 
Perugia wrote to Geri, a picture-dealer of Florence, stating 
that he had the picture and asking whether Geri would buy 
it. Geri invited the man to bring the picture to Florence. 
Meanwhile he informed the authorities, and Signor Poggi went 
with him to a rendezvous appointed by Perugia. The picture 
was produced from the false bottom of a wooden trunk. 
Perugia was then arrested. He expressed mach indignation 
at this treatment, saying that his heart had burned to restore 
to his country what had been stolen by Napoleon. As a 
matter of fact, the picture was never taken by Napoleon, but 
had been bought by the French King, Francis IL, three 
hundred years before. Perugia was employed on the cleaning 
and restoring staff of the Louvre, and stated that he simply 
took the picture out of its frame and carried it under his 
blouse. The picture has been on view in the Uffizi Gallery at 
Florence—where Signor Poggi had to beg the spectators, who 
poured in by thousands, to keep calm—and will soon be 
smiling again inscrutably from the walls of the Louvre with 
an enormous increment of romance, 


The death of Cardinal Rampolla at the age of seventy 
removes the greatest of the statesmen-clerics of the Vatican 
during the lust thirty years, with the sole exception of 
Leo XTII. The son of a noble Sicilian house, he entered the 
office of Secretary of State on his ordination as priest, and 
after giving proofs of his diplomatic ability as councillor to 
the Nuncio, and subsequently as Nuncio in Spain, was created 
eardinal in 1887. For fifteen years he held the office of 
Secretary of State, and, if not the direct inspirer of Leo XIII.’s 
policy of conciliation, was at least its most efficient instru- 
ment. On the death of Leo XIII. he was the strongest 
candidate for the Pupal chair, his rejection being due largely 
to the intervention of the Austrian Government, but also 
to his resolve not to accept the honour unless it was the result 
of a virtually unanimous choice. Under Pius X. Uardinal 
Rampolla’s influence declined, though be was a member of 
many of the Congreyations, including that of Foreign Affairs, 
and, according to the writer of the obituary notice in the 


Ee 

Mr. James Bryce was entertained at a banquet Given in his 
honour by the National Liberal Club on Friday, the 12th inst, 
Replying to the toast of his health, which had been proposed 
by Sir Edward Grey in a genial speech, Mr. Bryce expressed 
his indebtedness to the cordial friendship and kindlinesg of 
the three Presidents who were in power when he wag in 
America, and paid a tribute to Mr. Elihu Root, “ the greatest 
and best Secretary of State the United States ever hag” 
When he went away he made a vow not to express any 
opinion upon American or British politics during the wholg 
time he was Ambassador and for six months after his return, 
He was not, therefore, yet unmuzzled, but he could speak 
freely about other countries. Turning to the problem of rags 
antagonisms within the Empire, he saw no satisfactory igsne 
to the dilemma, but suggested that it would be better, if 
could, to endeavour to induce each race, so long as the situa. 
tion remained acute, to stay within its own country. Mr. 
Bryce congratulated Canada on her prosperity, her loyalty to 
the Empire, and the high character of ber two party leaders, 
It was very encouraging and cheering to find the public lifg 
of the Colonies pure, the Judicial Bench absolutely aboyg 
suspicion, and the Executive strong. 

On Wednesday, at the Whips’ Office in Downing Street, 
Mr. Asquith received a large deputation of Liberal Members 
to urge upon him the existence of uneasiness m the Liberal 
Party at the anticipated increase in the new Naval Estimates, 
An official statement declares that the deputation was intro. 
duced by Mr. Molteno, and that the Prime Minister, in hig 
reply, stated that he sympathized fully with the anxiety of 
the Liberal Members at the growth of expenditure and that 
the matter was receiving earnest and constant attention 
from the Government. The official statement further gives 
the names of fifty-six Members who sympathized with the 
objects of the deputation but could not be present. Besides 
Mr. Molteno, the speakers were Mr. Gordon Harvey, Mr, 
Annan Bryce, Mr. A. Ponsonby, and Mr. D. M. Mason. 
Among the forty Members who were present, we note the 
names of Mr. A. C. Morton, Captain Pirie, Sir W. Byles, 
Sir W. P. Beale, Mr. Percy Alden, Baron de Forest, the 
Hon. F. McLaren, and Mr. Rowntree—to speak frankly, not 
a very alarming Parliamentary forlorn hope. The Times 
adds that the impression left upon the deputation was that 
there might be increased expenditure in completing ships 
already sanctioned, but that the Estimates were not yet 
settled. The Members also gathered that the naval policy 
was and would be the policy of the whole Cabinet, for which 
they and the Prime Minister himself were responsible—a 
statement of the custom of the Constitution which we should 
have thought it was hardly worth while for forty gentlemen 
to trudge to Downing Street on a December day “ to gather.” 


The deputation, we are told, afterwards held a meeting at 
the Whitehall Rooms and consulted whether they should send 
a communication to Mr. Asquith, but “in the end nothing 
definite was decided upon.” The deputation seems to have 
concluded in what Sir Thomas Browne calls “a moist relent- 
ment.” They determined that “they will advocate the view 
that the Government onght to obtain some understanding 
with foreign Powers with a view to reducing the expenditure 
on armaments.” Here the deputation was clearly up against 
the difficulty encountered by the Watch when Dogberry 
told them to order any man “to stand.” “ How if a’ will 
not stand?” said the Watch. No one has yet been able to 
suggest what is to be done when the Powers, as they always 
do, refuse to come to the understanding about reducing 
expenditure on armaments demanded by our pacifists. To 
follow Dogberry’s recipe, to “presently call the rest of the 
Watch together and thank God you are rid of a knave,” 
would clearly not serve the purpose here and might be 
regarded as bad international manners. 


One really cannot help being touched by the position of the 
Little-Navy men, they are so much im earnest and so hope- 
lessly impotent. The Government do not fear them in the very 
least, for they know that if it comes to voting on the Naval 
Estimates they will get the whole support of the Opposition, 
which would far outweigh the loss of fifty votes. They 
know also that on all other questions they are just a8 





Times, Pius X. and his Secretary took no decision without 
consulting him. 





sure of the votes of the recalcitrant pacifists as they were 
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The pacifists will never do the only effective thing, 


Mee. say to the Government: “ You beat us over the Naval 
atente by relying upon the Unionists, but remember we 
“ball not forgive you for that, and the next time there is a 


4*na) division, no matter what the subject is, Home Rule, or 
= ee ahem, or Land Policy, we shall join with the 
Opposition and show you that you cannot ignore us or simply 
treat us with soft words as you do now.” Small minorities 
are only formidable when they are willing to pursue the 
tactics of the bravo—#.e., to stab in the back. But who can 
jmagine the mild and mellifluous gentlemen whose names we 
have given above stabbing anybody in the back or front or 
anywhere, 00 matter what the provocation? Mr. Winston 
Churchill and the Naval Estimates are quite safe from attacks 
like those headed by Mr. Molteno on Wednesday. 


The entry by the Irish Attorney-General of a nolle prosequi 
in the case of Mr. Larkin and his associates, who had been in- 
dicted at the Dublin Assizes, recalls what is perhaps the best 
legal story in the world. Lord Chief Justice Holt, soon after 
the Restoration, was trying the case of a Puritan schismatic, 
when @ religious fanatic, who called himself a prophet, went 
about naked, and often carried a brazier of live coals on his 
head, rushed into the Court and exclaimed, “I am ordered 
by the Lord God Almighty to tell thee, O Chief Justice, to 
enter a nolle prosequi in this case.” The judge, without a 
moment’s hesitation, replied: “ Now do I know thee to be a 
knave and a liar, for the Lord God Almighty knoweth as well 
as I know that it lieth not with the Chief Justice, but with 
the Attorney-General, to enter a nolle prosequi.” There could 
not be a better illustration of the danger of using technical 
terms when one does not understand their true nature. If 
the prophet had only used vague general expressions Holt 
would never bave been able to catch him out so neatly. One 
might, indeed, vary Lord Westbury’s famous dictum to his 
pupils and say, “ Never make a mistake in your logic: it is 
sure to be found out. The facts remain at your disposal.” 
Unfortunately, however, technical terms have an unholy and 
fatal fascination for the amateur. 


On Thursday night the Board of Agriculture issued a 
Report on the migration from rural districts. The inquiry was 
undertaken at the request of the Dominions Royal Commission. 
The Report may be summarized as follows: Agriculture is 
not anexpanding industry capable of absorbing the natural 
increase of population. The concurrence of the natural 
increase Of population with a reduced demand, except ina 
few limited districts, for labour implies chronic migration. 
The question is whether sufficient employment can be found 
to prevent in all districte an actual reduction of the agricul- 
tural population, It is evident that considerably more men 
could find employment on the land than are now available. 
The peculiarity of the rural exodus is that the normal movement 
to the towns—which has perhaps rather diminished than 
increased—is supplemented to a large extent by a movement 
to the Dominions. This accelerated emigration is attributed to 
several causes, the chief one being the activity of emigration 
agents in advertising the ailurements of Colonial life. They 
appeal to a generation which thinks nothing of distances. 
Canada to-day seems as near to the young countryman as 
London did to his father. Low wages are mentioned as a 
cause Of digeontent, but there is no evidence that emigration 
is greatest in districts where wages are lowest, 


The Times of Thursday contains astriking letter from Lord 
Sydenham on the Channel Tunnel. Lord Sydenham begins 
by meeting the point that, though we can trust the French, 
other nations beside the French might conceivably gain access 
to the southern end of the tunnel. Even the blindest of 
Governments served by the most incompetent of officials 
would in the imagined circumstances have superabundant 
time in which to render the tunnel useless. Lord Sydenham 
next takes up the argument that we should be depriving our- 
selves of the supreme advantage of being an island State. 
“ Can it,” he asks, “be seriously contended that the construc- 
tion of two holes 18ft. 5in. in diameter under the sea would 
place us in the same, or even approximately the same, 
position” as a Continential. Power which, say like France 
has its frontier crossed by thirty railways in daily use and 
by innumerable roads and paths? 





The report of the Royal Commission upon delay in the 
King’s Bench Division, appointed about a year ago, was 
published on Monday night. The chief proposals are as 
follows: The number of King’s Bench judges should be 
maintained at eighteen for a period long enough to test the 
various recommendations of the Commissioners. It is pro- 
posed that judges of the King’s Bench Division should be 
required to retire at seventy-two or after an absence of six 
months, unless requested to continue by a Special Committee. 
The Commission also propose to reduce the Long Vacation to 
two months. To remedy the drawbacks of the Circuit system, 
which they condemn as dislocating the civil business done in 
London, they propose that no civil business should be done, 
at any place unless there are at least four civil cases entered 
for trial. Amongst other suggestions we may note that 
which recommends that the Court of Criminal Appeal should, 
like the Court of Appeal in civil cases, have the power to order 
a new trial, and the proposal to abolish the Grand Juries. 
No doubt Grand Juries cause a certain amount of delay, 
but we are by no means convinced that they are useless. 


The result of the polling in South Lanark was announced 
in Glasgow last Saturday, the figures being—the Hon. W. 
Watson (U.), 4,257; Mr. G. Morton (L.), 4,006; Mr. T. Gibb 
(Labour), 1,674. As compared with the last election in 
December, 1910, the figures show an increase in the electorate 
of 357, in the total poll of 814, and in the Unionist poll of 
294, the decrease in the Liberal poll being 1,154. At each of 
the last four elections there were only two candidates, but 
when all allowance is made for the advantage of a three-cornered 
contest, the result is eminently satisfactory, not only since a 
seat has been gained by the Unionists, but also because it 
confirms the view that the Government's general policy no 
longer inspires confidence in Scotland. 


Wednesday's papers contained the announcement that the 
Duke of Bedford’s Covent Garden estate had been bought by 
Mr. H. Mallaby-Deeley, M.P. for the Harrow division. There 
are twenty-six streets on the estate, which covers nineteen 
acres, lying between the Strand and Long Acre on the south 
and north, and Aldwych and St. Martin’s Lane on the east 
and west, and includes the Royal Opera House of Covent 
Garden, the Drury Lane, Aldwych, and Strand Theatres, 
Covent Garden Market, the Tavistock, Bedford, and Waldorf 
Hotels, Bow Street Police Court, the National Sporting Club, 
two banks, and several well-known printing offices. The price 
of what is perhaps the largest private purchase of real 
estate which has ever taken place in the country has not 
been disclosed, but is stated to have amounted to nearly 
three millions. Mr. Mallaby-Deeley has declared that he 
has bought the estate purely as a private investment, 
and that it will not be turned into a company, but will be 
carried on just as before. He added that he had carefully 
studied Mr. Lloyd George's proposals, and had no fear of the 
effect of proposed legislation—short of downright confiscation 
—on either rural or urban land. 


Lord Plymouth, by a further act of generosity, has now 
finally secured the Crystal Palace for the public. Two years 
ago he guaranteed the purchase-money fixed by the Court of 
Chancery, and, on the understanding that a Mansion House 
Fund would be raised to reimburse him, bought the property 
for £230,000 with the sole aim of handing it over to the public 
when the fund was completed. Owing, however, to the refusal 
of the Camberwell Borough Council to contribute and a 
reduction of £15,000 in the contribution from Penge, there is 
a deficit of nearly £30,000. Lord Plymouth, who had already 
subscribed £5,000 to the fund, has now agreed to sell the 
property for about £30,000 less than he gave for it, thus 
increasing his personal contributions to nearly £35,000. Sir 
David Burnett, the ex-Lord Mayor and chairman of the 
Crystal Palace Acquisition Fund, writing to the Times of 
Thursday, pays a very proper tribute to the patriotic muni- 
ficence of Lord Plymouth. 











Bank Rate, 5per cent., changed from 4} per cent. Oct. 2ad. 
Consols (2)) were on Friday 71$—Friday week 72. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN AND 
TARIFF REFORM. 


W HEN last January the Unionist leaders wisely 

decided that they would not make Colonial Pre- 
ference through Food Taxes an issue at the next General 
Election, in order that there might be a full concentration 
not only of the Unionist forces, but of all the forces working 
to guard the nation from disruption and to prevent the 
forcing of Ulster under a Dublin Parliament, we, as 
Unionist Free Traders, felt that a special duty was 
imposed upon us. We recognized how great was the 
sacrifice that had been made by the Tariff Reformers, 
and also that it was largely made owing to the repre- 
sentations of Unionist Free Traders like ourselves. We 
held personally the view that it would have been 
better policy, and really would have involved no greater 
eacrifice, for the Tariff Reformers if their leaders had 
boldly decided to apply their temporary self-denying 
ordinance to the whole fiscal programme, and to declare 
that till the Union was safe and the constitutional issues 
involved in the Parliament Act decided, Tariff Reform 
would be postponed. But in spite of that we felt it was 
not we who could rightly urge such a development. A 
eompromise had been arranged, and it clearly would not 
have been fair for Unionist Free Traders to use it asa 
stepping-stone for making further demands. If the Tariff 
Reformers should themselves reach our conclusions, well 
and good, but any movement in this direction must come 
from them and not from those who felt as we did on the 
whole question. Tillthe Tariff Reformers moved we were 
bound to act upon the assumption that they had made 
all the sacrifice they could, and that what we must do 
was to support them whole-heartedly and without any 
arriére pensce, without grumblings or misgivings or the 
utterance of any words that might be a cause of internal 
troubles and difficulties to our leaders. There are conditions 
under which it is better loyally to support a defective plan 
of campaign than to cause confusion by protests, or even 
suggestions of amendment. The very remarkable speech of 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain at Manchester on Monday has, 
however, completely altered the situation, and enables us to 
say what nothing short of that speech would have induced 
us tosay. Though we hold that we have no right to demand 
further sacrifices from the Tariff Reformers, we have a 
complete right to endorse and support suggestions for 
sacrifice when put forward by the leading representative of 
the Tariff Reform movement. 

If we examine Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s speech in 
detail, the examination will, we believe, justify the 
deductions we have drawn from it. Let us remember, to 
begin with, that the speech was made at Manchester, 
which is the very centre of Unionist Free Trade feeling. 
Next, the chair was taken by Lord Derby, who, though 
the most loyal of Unionists, is well known to share the 
views of those who desire the most complete concentra- 
tion of Unionist forces at the present crisis. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain began his speech by declaring that he entered 
fully into the spirit of Lord Derby’s remarks (remarks in 
regard to the necessity of the two sections of the Unionist 
Party working together and “ playing the game”), and that 
in anything he said that night his object would be to 
promote union, to gather strength, to reconcile differences, 
and to secure success for the party to which they belonged. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain then went on, in that spirit of 
sincerity and plain speaking which is hereditary in him, 
and which does him the greatest possible credit as a states- 
man, to declare his unflinching adhesion to the full policy 
of Tariff Reform. Without mincing his words, he stated 
that never in his public life had he been called upon to 
make so deep and Pitter @ personal sacrifice as when, for 
the sake of union in the party and to avoid adding to the 
difficulties of his friends and leaders, Lord Lansdowne 





and Mr. Bonar Law, he submitted to the conditions laid 
down at Edinburgh; but, having submitted to them, he 
would abide by them, and he did not think that, on that 
account, any one of them would question the sincerity of 
his convictions or the ardour of his pursuit of Tariff 
Reform. Let us as Unionist Free Traders assure him 
that he is not mistaken here. No sane person has ever 


° ° a 
imagined that he has weakened in the slight . 
his support of the full policy put forward by tie degree in 
1903. With so much px. A on Mr. Austen Chamber. 
lain made a statement which, in our opinion, is of cans 
importance, and must be quoted in full ;— capital 

“Keen Tarif Reformer as he was, he found it dificutt 

like this to pede sar his thoughts a Tarif, oo Sement 
not banish the Irish question from his view. He was @ ¥j could 
before he was a Tarif Reformer. He looked forward Sivst ond 
foremost to the maintenance of the existing Union of the United 
Kingdom as the necessary basis, the very groundwork and Soundation 
of that larger union which he hoped we might evolve.” 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain went on to point out that the 
Home Rule Bill was the very negation of Tariff Reform 
and that no Tariff Reformer could accept it. Next, he 
dealt with the perilous position in which Mr. Asquith hag 
placed himself. He then turned to the Ulster question 
again, and insisted that they should tell the people of 
Ulster that “we will not forsake them for any possible 
advantage to the cause which we are immediately met to 
consider,” i.e., Tariff Reform. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
concluded his speech to what, remember, was a mass meetin 
called for the special discussion of Tariff Reform, and 
which was in close connexion with the Tariff Reform 
Conference which had been held earlier in the day, by 
dealing with the details of his policy, special refcreneg 
being made to the Indian Customs duties. 

If Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s speech was significant, 
equally significant were the words of Lord Derby in 
replying to a vote of thanks passed to him as chairman, 
He would, he declared, have liked to see Mr. Chamberlain’s 
remark, “ I was a Unionist before I was a Tariff Reformer,” 
put up over the bed of every Unionist—a proposal which we 
desire to endorse to the full, for the text represents exactly 
the spirit which at this crisis should inspire every Unionist, 
and does, we believe, inspire ninety-nine per cent. of them. 
After these words who can doubt that the issue at the 
next General Election will be the question of the Union and 
of justice to Ulster, and that no other problems, however 
great and important in themselves, will be allowed to 
distract the attention of the electors? No Unionist can- 
didate now will have the slightest hesitation in calling for 
a concentration of Unionist effort by declaring: “Iam a 
Unionist before Iam a Tariff Reformer.” If for dog 
so he is challenged by some fanatical adherent of Fiseal 
Reform, he will be able tosay that he is only adopting the 
attitude of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and that it is absurd 
for anyone to pretend to be more loyal to the cause of 
Tariff Reform than the son of the man who placed that 
policy before the country. 

As proof that we are not making too munch of 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s speech or—what we admit 
would be a detestable act of bad faith on ovr part— 
trying to seize on an unguarded phrase to represent 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain as taking up a position which he 
did not mean to take up, we desire to quote from the 
words of one who cannot be accused of any sympathy 
with Free Trade or of any weakness in the matter 
of Tariff Reform. Everyone knows the views of 
the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette and the passionate 
earnestness and devotion with which he has urged the full 
policy of Tariff Reform. Yet he has drawn from Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain’s speech conclusions similar to our 
own. After recalling to men’s minds how fiercely he 
fought against the Edinburgh compromise, he uses the 
following words :— 

“That being frankly said, let us add something equally frank. 
The Unionist Party cannot deal with Tariff Reform merely by 
way of evasion and suppression. When the Irish question is out 
of the way and the Opposition comes to the necessity of consider- 
ing upon what new bases its future is to be founded, it will have 
to take up once for all a more decisive and logical attitude for 
against Tariff Reform. But in the meantime Tarif Reform is not 
the issue. Ireland is the issue. In dealing with the plain people 
who do not understand wavering and finesse, the words of faith are 
beyond price. But there is no possible good to be got by trying to 
drag out faint words on Tariff Reform from reluctant lips at an 
undesirable moment. Until the whole struggle on the Home Rule 
Bill is decided, and with it the fate of Ulster, there must be no 
division in the Unionist Party on other subjects. Afterwards, 29 
any far-sighted politician can already see, the Unionist Party a8 & 
whole will have to face the alternative of restoring the constant 
advocacy of Tariff Reform in Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s broader 
spirit—if not im the precise terms of his doctrine—or of abandon- 
ing that policy altogether.” 





Surely we cannot be wrong if we say that these words 
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that at the next General Election Tariff Reform must 


oa n abeyance and the sole issue be the Union and 


be kept i 
Ulster. ; 
What are likely to be the consequences of this new 


t on the policy of the Tariff Reform Party? 
a. comune will be that all balancing electors 
and Free Trade Unionists who, unlike ourselves, were 
not willing to say that rather than sacrifice the Union they 
would acquiesce in a policy of Tariff Reform, will 
feel free at the coming election to concentrate upon the 
Union, They will know now that a vote on that occasion 
will not be used for Tariff Reform purposes. We shall be 
told that Tariff Reformers have not said so. Weadmit it. 
Nevertheless, if the words of Mr. Austen Chamberlain and 
Lord Derby are not explained to mean something different 
from what we and the Pali Mall Gazette have interpreted 
them, the assurance that votes for Unionist Tariff Reform 
candidates at that election will not mean votes for Tariff 
Reform is implicit in the declaration that the issue before 
the electors is to be the Union. The proof of our con- 
tention is easy. During the past six months the 
Unionist leaders in every part of the country have 
insisted that Mr. Asquith had no right to pass Home Rule 
without a fresh appeal to the country because Home 
Rule in the true sense, certainly such Home Rule as is 
contained in the present Bill, was not before the electors 
at the last General Election. Nowclearly, after taking up this 
position so openly and so unreservedly, and also after declar- 
ing that the issue before the country at the next General 
Election is to be the Union and Ulster, they could not 
possibly introduce Tariff Reform without a further 
appeal to the country—could not, that is, use votes given 
io save Ulster to bring about the fiscal policy which, as 
the Pall Mall Gazette insists, is not the issue. Lord 
Lansdowne, Mr. Bonar Law, and Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
are not the men to follow the bad precedent set by Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues. That this result will be a deep 
disappointment to many Tariff Reformers we do not doubt, 
but they, at any rate, will recognize that it is the force of 
circumstances which has operated to postpone their 
scheme, and not any undue yielding on the part of 
their leaders. With an issue so tremendous as that 
of civil war before the country, every lesser issue 
must, by the very nature of things, fall into abeyance. 
When we say that a Parliament elected on the Home 
Rule issue could not turn itself into a Tariff Reform 
Parliament, we do not, of course, mean to say that the 
hands of such a Parliament would be tied on every fiscal 
issue. That would be utterly unreasonable. It is clear 
that very shortly Parliament will have to deal with one of 
the most embarrassing financial situations that have ever 
arisen, The profligate financiers of this Cabinet will have 
left a terrible bill to their successors to pay, and it may 
very well be that, much as we regret as Free Traders to 
say so, there will be no way of meeting that bill except 
through fresh indirect taxation. In other words, though 
Fiscal Reform in the sense in which Tariff Reformers use 
the phrase—that is, a tariff intended to have certain political 
consequences—will be barred out, a tariff for revenue clearly 
will not be excluded. We merely enter this caveat lest 
later some partisan Radical may pretend that the legiti- 
mate proposals for raising revenue by indirect taxes 
rendered absolutely necessary by the wanton extravagance 
J — so-called Free Trade Party involve a breach of 
aith, 

We have one more word to say. We trust that the 
Unionist, or rather in this context we should say the 
Tariff Reform, leaders will consider very carefully 
the advisability of making their position clear to the 
ordinary man. What we want to avoid is that the great 
sacrifice they have made should not have its full effect, and 
that the Unionists as a party should not get the full 
benefit therefrom. We may be quite sure that our 
opponents will not help us here. Indeed, we note already 
with amusement that the mot d’ordve of the Liberal Party 
18 to neglect the new development in the Unionist Party. 
It would clearly not suit them, and we shall be told, of 
course, On every platform that no man can support the 
Union at the next General Election without pledging himself 
to support Turiff Reform. In a word, every effort will 
still be made by Liberals to represent Tariff Reform as the 
true issue before the electors. If they are allowed to 
flo this the sacrifice made by the Tariff Reformers 
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will be, we will not say in vain, but will lose half its 
momentum. This plea, however, though we are certain it is 
one of great practical importance, had better come from 
almost anyone rather than from us. We shall therefore 
say no more about it, but commend it to the special con- 
sideration of the Pall Mall Gazette, which has already 
dealt with the matter with such prescience and good 
sense. 





THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


UR readers know already what in our view would be 
the wisest and best course for the Opposition to 
pursue in the present crisis. We hold that they should 
not stand upon any punctilios, but should state in the 
most precise terms what are the alterations in the Home 
Rule Bill which would prevent civil war arising in Ulster. 
They can be stated in the shortest compass—the exclusion 
of Ulster, or, to put it specifically, the exclusion of what 
Mr. F. E. Smith, who has always shown great clearness 
of vision in this matter, calls “the homogeneous Ulster,” 
that is, Ulster minus that fringe of the Province in which 
the Roman Catholics have a local majority. By exclusion, 
of course, is meant real exclusion, and not any scheme for 
“Home Rule within Home Rule" such as Sir Edward Grey 
has proposed. We will not argue whether that scheme is 
goud or practical per se, because we are certain that the 
Ulster people will not look at it for a moment. From their 
point of view, it does not in the very least improve the 
Home Rule Bill. It places them as before under a Dublin 
Parliament. But the Ulstermen have told us, and have 
never budged from this position, that though they would 
never take up arms to prevent Home Rule in the South 
and West, they will assuredly fight to prevent themselves 
being placed under a Dublin Parliament and Dublin 
Executive. That, for good or ill, is the essential condition 
of the problem. Ulster will not fight if she is excluded. 
If she is included she will fight. The only deviation from 
this position concerns the question of the exclusion being 
called temporary or permanent. The Ulstermen are practical 
people, and will not object to their exclusion being called 
“temporary” provided they have an absolutely unlimited 
right to make it permanent—that is, they will not object to 
being offered the right to go under the Home Rule Bill in 
ten years’ time or five years’ time provided they have the 
absolute right to say whether or not they will accept that 
offer. One other matter remains to be noted which, from 
the Liberal point of view, may be said to be favourable to 
exclusion. Exclusion will involve at least two consequential 
amendments in the Home Rule Bill. One of them, that 
which concerns the unity of the Post Office being main- 
tained, may be said to have already been agreed upon, and 
need not therefore trouble us. The other concerns the 
Customs. If Ulster is excluded, the Customs Union must 
not be broken. But to maintain the Post Office and the 
common Customs will suit Liberal policy, which looks 
forward to “ Home Rule all rourd,” a system which would 
clearly be barred by a separate . ost Office and a separate 
Customs system for Ireland. Therefore “temporary ” 
exclusion not only leaves the door open for Ulster, if she 
becomes converted to Nationalism, to come under the 
Dublin Parliament, but also leaves the door open for 
the adoption of a Federal system to be organized at some 
future date. 

Now what we want the Opposition leaders to do is to 
say in express terms to the Government : “ We do not desire 
the exclusion of Ulster per se, for we do not desire to 
break up the Union or to set up any system from which 
it would be necessary to exclude her ; but if you insist, as you 
are doing, on setting up such a system, then, knowing as 
we do that such a system must involve civil war, we are 
bound to point out to you that you can avoid civil war by 
exclusion, and that rather than see civil war brought 
about we will help you to bring about exclusion on the 
lines just named. We might, if we played the pure 
party game, say that you have got yourselves into a 
very bad political mess by putting things into your Bill 
which involve civil war, and that the only way you can now 
get out of it is by dropping your Bill altogether. We will 
not say that, however, because it might provoke you to the 
crime of civil war. Thus, though in strictness you have no 
right to expect us to come to your assistance, we will do so 
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ou know our policy in this 


ow far we will go, and you 


for this one purpose. Now 
respect. You know exactly 
ean shape your course accordingly.’ 

If our leaders would only take that view, the country, 
we are certain, would understand them, and understand 
also the true bearings of the Ulster question, and 
that would be an enormous gain. As it is, the ordinary 
man does not know exactly where the Opposition stand 
any more than he knows where the Government stand. 
But we may be sure that a party whose position is under- 
stood will make the readiest appeal to popular sympathy. 
Mistiness and unintelligibility are great non-conductors. 

But though we so strongly hold that it would be sound 
politics for the Opposition to say exactly what they will 
and will not do as regards amendments to the Home 
Rule Bill to prevent civil war, the public must not 
run away with the notion that,if the Opposition leaders 
fail to make such statements, the Government will or can 
be relieved of one jot or tittle of responsibility in the 
matter of the coercion of Ulster. Curiously enough, 
however, there seems to be a widespread feeling among 
Liberals that the whole business is a ind of party game, 
and that if civil war takes place they will be able to 
relieve themselves of any responsibility by saying that 
it is all due to the stupidity or obstinacy of the Opposition. 
We must say once more that this view is not only ridiculous 
in itself, but that we are certain that the country will have 
the common sense to reject it. Suppose a surgeon to be 
eontemplating a very risky form of amputation, and that 
the course he is proposing to adopt is severely criticized by 
a rival practitioner. In the discussion as to how the 
operation should be carried out the surgeon-in-charge makes 
admissions which show that he is himself very doubtful 
as to whether his plan is not unnecessarily dangerous. 
After a bitter dispute between the rival surgeons, the 
surgeon-in-charge snatches up his knife, calls his rival 
intolerably vacillating and offensive, and proceeds to deal 
with the limb according to his original intention, assert- 
ing all the time that if harm comes of the operation and 
the patient dies it will be due to the bad manners of his 
rival in having declined his offers to carry on a proper 
consultation. 

Suppose the surgeon-in-charge saying: “I gave you 
plenty of chances. I left the door open so that you 
might come into the operating-room and work with me, 
but you would do nothing except stand outside and 
shout ‘No operation,’ or else assert that if it was to 
be done it must only be below the knee and not 
above. Well, I’ve had enough of it. I am _ heartily 
sick of all your shilly-shally and talk, and I am 
going through with my original plan and will have 
no more of your nonsense. If things go wrong you'll be 
the man to blame.” Surely the friends of the patient 
would say, and say rightly: “This is an impossible spirit 
in which to carry out an operation. You are in charge of 
the patient, and you have got to do the best possible for 
him whatever your rival may say, and however tiresome 
and indecisive, or even malignant, may be his criticism. 
You must do the right thing no matter how offensively 
he may be behaving. If, too, his criticism has made an 
impression upon you as sound criticism, you are bound to 
adopt it. No excuses about his bad motives or violence 
ef temper can relieve you when once you have admitted 
that there would be something in what he said if he had 
not said it so rudely. You cannot risk the patient’s life 
on a punetilio of this kind. The hard things you say 
about your rival may be a very good reason why we should 
not call him in again, but it cannot be a good reason for 
running unnecessary risks.” 

Yet, curiously enough, we find a person usually so rational 
and wise as Sir Edward Grey adopting almost exactly 
the attitude which we have just ascribed to the surgeon- 
in-charge. Toour amazement we find him, in his speech 
to his constituents on Wednesday, talking in this very 
strain. Nodoubt he tells us that the door is still open, 
but he jeers at the Opposition because they will walk up 
and down outside looking at the door. “ ‘Though they do 
not go in at the door they shout something through the 
window, but so far that something has generally amounted 
to saying ‘ Dissolution,’ and nothing else.” ‘The context 
and the general tone of the speech show that Sir Edward 
Grey thinks that this alleged failure of the Opposition to 


TR 
somehow absolve the Government from res ibiite 3 
they shed the blood of the Ulstermen in civil ee 
show that we are not exaggerating we may quote the 
peroration of Sir Edward Grey’s speech :— 

“If in the long run there be violence in Irel ; 

ment of Home Rule it will not be because we hove ase nai 
in the interests of a settlement by consent. I have sketched 
an offer that might be made. Wo have no intention of with. 
drawing anything we have said before the Bill is passed into law 
a third time, and if in the long run there is trouble it will not be 
because we have not shown a spirit of conciliation or compromise, 
It will not be because we have not offered things which would 
protect the people in Ulster as far as their daily lives are egy. 
cerned, and education and so forth, but because they have refused 
that and have persisted in pressing their opposition to Home Rule 
to the length of destroying the very hopes of the settlement for 
which we have worked so long.” 
One would really imagine from reading this that it was 
the Opposition, and not the Government, who wers 
primarily responsible for the conduct of affairs in thig 
country, or that the Government had the absolute right 
to call upon the Opposition to help them out of any 
blunders they may commit. 

We shall be told, of course, that we are missing the 
point, because the Government cannot, under the Par. 
liament Bill, alter the terms of their Bill without the 
consent of the Opposition. They must either get that 
consent or they must lose their Bill. But surely this 
is a very dangerous fourm of defence, for if it means 
anything it means that the Government would bo pre. 
pared to force upon the country a Bill which they 
had themselves come to see was a bad Bill, or at 
any rate an imperfect Bill; that is, one needing amend- 
ment and one which could not be passed without 
the risk of what is rightly regarded as the most terrible 
evil from which a community can suffer—civil war. 
The Government should have thought of the Ulster 
danger before they brought in their Bill, and not have 
included in it the seeds of anarchy and bloodshed. It 
is impossible for them to say: “If you will not con- 
sent to help us to improve the Bill, we will punish you by 
passing a bad Bill—a Bill that will end in bloodshed—for 
a Bill, whether good or bad, we will have at all costs.” 

But though we cannot admit for a moment that the 
Government can be absolved from their responsibility by 
any such plea, we still think, as we have said above, 
that as matters now stand it would bo wiser for the 
Opposition to waive their right to say: “ You have got 
into the mess and you must get out of it as best you can.” 
In all the circumstances the nation will expect the Oppo- 
sition, as the Opposition leaders clearly recognize, to say: 
“ We will not play the clever party game. Bad as your 
Bill is, we will help you to cut out its worst evil, the 
clauses which are certain to lead to civil war. We will 
not catch you in your own net of the Parliament 
Act, but assist you to escape from its meshes, provided 
you do it by the plain and honest method of applying 
your principle that the will of the local majority must 
prevail in the matter of self-government for the North 
as well as for the South and West of Ireland.” We would 
even go further than this. We hold that the Opposition 
should not merely assent to exclusion. If at the 
last moment the Government, intimidated by their Irish 
supporters, refuse to get rid of the danger of civil 
war by either withdrawing the Bill altogether or by 
themselves proposing exclusion, the Opposition should 
free themselves from all possible accusations of having 
played the party rather than the national game by 
themselves amending the Bill so as to exclude homo- 
geneous Ulster and by themselves making the conse- 
quential amendments. 

Remember that, though the Commons cannot alter the 
Bill without taking it out of the Parliament Act, save by the 
left-handed method of “ suggestions,” the House of Lords is 
not tied to this course. They can, if they like, when the Bill 
comes to them for the third time, let the second reading 
pass in a House of empty benches, and then in Committee 
make the amendment that the Bill shall not apply to, say, 
the six Plantation Counties of Ireland, and further make the 
minimum of consequential amendments necessary. It will 
then be for the Government to choose whether they will 
avoid the shedding of their fellow-countrymen's blood by 
accepting a compromise even at the eleventh hour, or 
whether at the bidding of the Nationalists they will go 





play the game as he would like them to play it will 





through with their Bill and say that if the choice is to be 
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would rather kill the Ulstermen than fail to 
Redmond and Mr. Devlin. At any rate, if the 
House of Lords in the last resort take the course we have 
5 ted we shall have an absolutely clear issue, and the 
country will be able to judge between the Government and 
the Opposition—between a Government which will, after all 
that has happened this autumn and after all its admissions, 
have deliberately chosen civil war rather than endanger 
“the compact majority,” and an Opposition which has 
shown its sense of public duty and patriotism by consenting 
to a great sacrifice of party interests in order to avoid civil 
war. We have little doubt, supposing the Government to 
choose civil war rather than exclusion, what the verdict 


of the country will be. 


made they 
oblige Mr. 





THE ROYALIST PRISONERS IN PORTUGAL. 


wu we wrote last April about the fine and 

courageous efforts of Adeline Duchess of Bedford 
on behalf of the Royalist prisoners in Portugal we re- 
called the noble letters which Gladstone as a young man 
wrote to Lord Aberdeen on behalf of the Sicilian prisoners 
at Naples. We showed how exact was the parallel between 
the sufferings of the wretched Sicilians under Bomba and 
the not less wretched political prisoners who are now im- 
prisoned in Portugal without trial. In April we wrote: 
“We trust that Liberals and Liberal newspapers will 
remember the pride they have often confessed in the 
splendid labours of Gladstone for oppressed peoples, and 
will echo his great voice now and not be backward 
to help suffering because the only available method 
will require co-operation with their political opponents. 

.. A united voice of indignation from Great Britain 
will alone nerve reputable Portuguese Republicans to defy 
the Carbonarios.” No doubt all English Liberal news- 
papers have recorded their detestation of the treatment 
which the Royalist prisoners have been receiving, but we 
have been unable to avoid a feeling that their indignation 
would have been more powerfully and more continuously 
expressed if the prisoners had not been called Royalists, 
and if the lady who, with such high personal courage, 
voluntarily laid upon herself the duty of visiting the 
Portuguese prisoners had not been a duchess. We may 
say again here that in writing frequently on this subject 
we have only had in mind the hope of helping to 
relieve a terrible weight of human suffering. We do 
not plead the cause of the prisoners because they 
are Royalists. We are certain that if the majority 
of the Portuguese people desire a Republic that is the 
best form of government for them. In any country in the 
world, indeed, we would rather see a merely tolerably 
efficient Republic than an effete Monarchy. After what 
we have said about Liberal newspapers it is a pleasure 
to draw attention to the action of the Daily Chronicle 
in sending a special correspondent to inquire into the 
condition and treatment of the Portuguese prisoners. 
We trust that the Daily Chronicle, which has unfolded 
a truly terrible tale of injustice, will not stay its 
hand. If both political parties in Great Britain speak 
with equal conviction there will be a fair prospect 
that the lot of the prisoners will be improved. Portugal, 
as our ally, cannot afford to ignore the universal 
feeling of the British people. The special correspondent of 
the Daily Chronicle attributes certain minor ameliorations 
which have already appeared in the treatment of the 
prisoners to the influence of British opinion. What is 
required now is a general amnesty. At all events there 
should be a cessation of indefinite imprisonment without 
trial, Partial amnesty has been promised, but we cannot 
gather from Mr. Philip Gibbs’s narrative that it has been 
im any recognizable degree put into effect. 

Mr. Gibbs found a remarkable contrast between the 
urbane assurances of the Portuguese Ministers and the 
superficial appearance of normal and contented life on the 
one hand, and the tragic suffering hidden away from public 
view and the vast system of spying and informing on 
the other. He had a premonitory hint of the realities of 
Republican government as it is now practised when, on his 
arrival in Portugal, his dressing-gown was mistaken for a 
monk’s habit,and was accordingly regarded with much 
Suspicion, The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Senhor 

acieira, begged him to see everything for himself, and 
added, “The Portuguese Republic is founded securely 





upon the will of the people, and has guaranteed liberty and 
justice to all.” Such assurance (in every sense of the 
word) might be disarming if one did not know that in other 
countries—Turkey, for example—the regular formula and 
procedure are to invite inquirers to see everything for 
themselves, and then to take care that their researches are 
guided into the proper channels. Mr. Gibbs, however, took 
the precaution of visiting several prisons without permission, 
where he passed in with other visitors and had to be searched 
for concealed weapons. He convinced himself that honest 
and intelligent voters are simply removed from the 
electorate as “illiterates” if they criticize the Govern- 
ment, and that the Carbonarios (whose organization shall 
be explained presently) are the supreme rulers of the 
country. Meanwhile, after three yoars of so-called 
Republican government, the prisons are so overcrowded 
that new prisons are being rapidly built, and convents 
and bishops’ palaces, from which the original inhabitants 
have been evicted, have been transformed into prisons. As 
for the inmates of these prisons, the correspondent’s ex- 
perience coincided exactly with that of the Duchess of 
Bedford. He talked with men who had been imprisoned 
for months without having had any charge formulated 
against them, and who had no prospect of being brought 
to trial :— 

“ Although by a law of the Republic itself no man may be im- 

prisoned for more than eight days without trial, I spoke with men 
who have been imprisoned for fifteen months without even being 
charged by a formal accusation. Although by another law of the 
Republic no person may be kept ‘incommunicavel’ (isolated) for 
more than forty-eight hours before trial, and even during that 
time must be permitted to receive close relations, like parents, 
wives, and children, I found prisoners who had been kept before 
trial for more than forty days in solitary confinement. I found the 
prisons filled not only with Royalists but Republicans. In April 
of this year there was a meeting of Syndicalists in Lisbon to pro- 
test against a government which had done nothing to alleviate 
the misery of the working people in spite of their promises. The 
Government, which has a quick way with critics, arrested the 
Syndicalists, nearly three hundred of them. Many—a hundred 
and thirty-three of them—were sent off to an unde und prisouw 
called the Forte de Elvas, and others were shipped off, secretly one 
night, to the prison of Agra in the Azores, They have remained 
there ever since—without trial.” 
Thearrestsare made by theCarbonarios, or on their authority. 
The Carbonaria is highly organized throughout Portugal, 
and the members are bound to leave their occupations at a 
moment’s notice to serve the State. But most of the spying 
and informing is not done by the ordinary Carbonarios, 
but by a special class of them, some hundreds in number, 
who are known as the Formiga Branca, or White Ants. 
These men are solely in the Government service, and are 
paid about six shillings a day. They find their job highly 
agreeable, as they frequent cafés, search private houses, 
spy on barracks, and lord it over the uniformed police :-— 

“Their most formidable power is the‘ busca,’ or search. Hardly 
a day passes in Lisbon or Oporto withont a ‘busca’ being made 
in the houses of suspected Royalists or suspected Republicans. 
No one is safe from this inquisition. There is a knock at the door, 
a little gang of men enters, papers are seized, drawers turned 
inside out, the house is ransacked, and the owner is lucky if he 
escapes arrest, Generally he is not so lucky.” 

We may quote the following example of a visit from the 
White Ants :— 

“A gang of Carbonarios attacked the offices of the Dia news- 
paper, and hurled the furniture and type out of the windows. It 
was only a few doors away from a police barracks, but the work 
went on unchecked. Theeditor, Sr. Moreida d’Almeida, who had 
dared to criticize Sr. Affonso Costa, the Prime Minister, for his 
financial dealings in San Thomé, took refuge with his son on a 
ship called the ‘Texas.’ But on the following day the vessel had 
to put back into port on account of rough weather, the father and 
son were arrested by Carbonarios, who had been savage at this 
escape, and when I visited the prison of the Aljube, in Oporto, 
they had been there for more than a month—without trial.” 

In the prisons of Oporto many of the prisoners were the 
victims of one informer called Homero de Lencastre, the 
natural son of a lady-in-waiting. The Government desired 
to discover a Royalist plot for the purpose of removing 
enemies and ensuring the results of the elections. Accord- 
ingly Lencastre invented a plot :— 

“He used his knowledge of Royalist families to obtain a list of 
names of those who were pre to support a monarchical 
movement. He obtained three thousand names, some actually 
signed by incautious Royalists, others written down by the spy 
himself. He went to certain houses with supplies of pistols which 
he asked various gentlemen to hide under their floors until ‘the 
great day.’ Ho also asked for loans of money. Some refused 
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point-blank, others fell into the trap. It made but little difference 
— way, for they were denounced whether they accepted or 


In the Aljube prison at Oporto Mr. Gibbs talked with Dr. 
Constancio woe de Castro, who was formerly Portuguese 
Minister in the Argentine. lLencastre had tried to 
persuade him to subscribe meney, but had failed. The 
victim was denounced, nevertheless. He was confined for 
eight days in a military prison in Lisbon in a cell only 
large enough for a bed and through the bars of which 
came a pestilential stench :— 
“ After this week of torture he was removed to the Aljube in 
Oporto, where, against the law of the Republic, he was kept 
‘incommunicavel,’ or isolated, for thirty-six days in his cell, 
unable to communicate with relatives, friends, or lawyers. For 
forty days he was not questioned reyarding the charge against 
him, onl chen I sat on side of his bed, in his iron-clad cell, a 
week or two ago, he was still awaiting trial for his alleged 
‘conspiracy.’ ” 
The correspondent admits that the Lisbon prison, the 
Limoeiro, which he visited with official sanction, was much 
better than the provincial prisons. It was clean, and the 
risoners, who enjoyed the sort of freedom that used to 
allowed in the debtors’ prison in the Fleet, did not 
eomplain of physical ill-treatment. But many of them 
here also had had no trial, and hardly expected one, 
although some of them had been shut up for more than 
a year. The correspondent was also officially authorized 
to visit the Penitenciaria in Lisbon, where were the 
prisoners who had been actually tried and condemned— 
tried by courts martial, since the civil courts have ceased 
to try political charges. Here the prisoners are normally 
kept in solitary confinement for six years or more :— 

“The ordinary criminal who comes to this first-class prison 

works alone in his cell at wood-carving or bookmaking; he 
exercises alone in a little strip of ground about twice as long as 
himself, in which he has no company but his own shadow. which 
follows him up and down the high wall; and his solitude is 
intense and perpetual until his sentence expires, or his senses give 
way.” 
In this prison certain concessions had, however, quite 
recently been granted which Mr, Gibbs traced to British 
representations. The political prisoners were allowed to 
meet and talk occasionally, to smoke, and to receive 
visitors. On the other hand, he relates some terrible 
experiences suffered by political prisoners who were 
immured in “ black holes” in the prison at Coimbra. 

To end such diabolical suffering as these poor people 
undergo is a matter above politics. True, Portugal as an 
independent country has the liberty to do wrong as well 
as todo right. But it is well known that British opinion 
is listened to with respect. The more earnestly that 
opinion is expressed the better chance there will be for the 
unhappy prisoners. If they are guilty of conspiring 
against the Republic, by all means let them be punished 
as severely as the laws of their country require. What is 
intolerable is that they should be tortured without trial. 
We congratulate the Daily Chronicle on taking up the 
truly Liberal task of coming to their aid. And the 
British Government have a real hold upon the conduct of 
Portugal by reason of the ancient Anglo- Portuguese Treaty. 
They have a right to say that they will not remain pledged 
to defend Portugal in the event of her being attacked, 
when defence means freedom to continue such a Terror as 
is described above. 





THE EMPLOYEES OF THE PUBLIC. 


yer threatened strike in the Post Office and the 
defeated municipal strike at Leeds together consti- 
tute one of the most instructive developments of recent 
labour movements. In both cases the trouble came from 
persons directly employed by tho public, who therefore, 
according to all Socialistic theories, ought to have been 
peculiarly content with their position. In both cases, again, 
it is not in dispute that these employees were actually 
better paid than men doing similar work in private 
employment. Yet this fact did not in the least diminish 
their discontent, nor did it in their minds deprive them of 
the moral right of trying to extort better terms from the 
community that pays their wages. Finally, in both cases 
the strike weapon has proved a failure mainly because of 
the clear expression of public opinion against the men. 


sequence of events. In the first place, it is clearly proved 
that the mere fact of paying excuptionally good wages 
not create a feeling of content amongst the employees of 
the public, and the reason is not far toseek. The essont: 
characteristic of State or municipal employment is that jg 
ractice it is permanent in character. For reasons good e 
d, when once a man has been definitely engaged by the 
State or by a municipal body he is sure of employment for 
life unless he grossly misconducts himself. This at ones 
places him in a position of privilege as compared with other 
wage-earners, and human nature is such that whenever 
privilege is created the privileged person thinks himself 
above the ordinary law. Indeed, he is above the ordi 
restraints upon purely selfish action in one very impor- 
tant respect. If an employee of a private firm jg 
continually grumbling at his conditions of employment, 
his employer will say to him that he had better go else. 
where. That is never said to the employees of the State, 
They may grumble persistently, abuse their superior 
officers, and denounce the conditions of their employment, 
but never does anybody bluntly tell them to go elsewher 
and do better for themselves if they can. The neo 
result is that discontent becomes an essential feature of 
State employment, for it is by encouraging discontent that 
the men hope to extract better terms for themselves out of 
the public. The material effects of this spirit are as bad 
as the moral. The relative inefficiency of Government and 
municipal work is undoubtedly largely due to the fact that 
the empluyees are never satisfied with their position, and 
they are never satisfied because they know that it is only 
through dissatisfaction that they can improve it. At the 
same time, the men themselves suffer an injury which no 
addition to their wages can make good—namely, the mis. 
fortune of always feeling discontented with their lot 
Hitherto the employees of the public have been content 
to bring pressure upon their employers through the power 
of the vote. Postal employees are admirably organized 
in every important constituency in the kingdom, and 
they state with brutal frankness that their wages are 
their politics. In the same way, municipal employees 
organize themselves to bring pressure to bear u 
candidates for election to the municipalities, and this 
form of pressure has secured a higher average wage for 
all employees of the public than men of corresponding 
ability in private employment can obtain. The growth of 
the Syndicalist movement and the persistent encourage- 
ment of the spirit of discontent have together stimulated 
State employees to adopt more violent methods, which they 
think may lead to tee results. This was the origin of 
the threatened Post Office strike, which was to disorganize 
the correspondence of the country when it is most heavy, 
namely, at Christmas time, and it was also the origin of the 
municipal strike in Leeds. One most interesting feature 
of the lnttor strike is the way in which it has affected all 
grades of municipal employment. Hitherto Trade Unionists 
have quite properly organized themselves according to their 
separate trades, each trade legitimately fighting for its own 
hand ; but in the Leeds municipal strike we find electrical 
engineers, street scavengers, tramway men, and even grave- 
diggers all combining in one organization because they all 
bappen to be employed by the municipality. Thus we have 
here clearly brought into relief the struggle between the 
employees of the public and the public itself. A more 
complete answer to the Socialist scheme of universal employ- 
ment by Governmental agencies it is difficult to imagine. 
The scheme of the strike seems to have been well planned. 
All these various groups of municipal employees agreed 
together to “down tools” suddenly so as to inflict the 
maximum possible inconvenience upon the public, and thes 
compel the payment of higher wages. Morally there is very 
little difference between this proceeding and that of the 
old highway robber. The electric light and electric power 
were to be cut off, so as to throw thousands of houses into 
darkness, and stop the running of the trams and those 
factories which use electric power. Simultaneously the 
supply of gas was to cease, so as further to ensure the 
darkness of the town, and also to interrupt the very con- 
siderable number of workshops and factories that use gas 
engines. ‘The streets were also to be left unswept and 
the dustbins unemptied, so that the city might be threatened 
with a pestilence. Finally, the grave-diggers were to strike, 
so that even the dead were to go unburied. 





A number of most important issues are involved in this 


It was a pretty project, and might have succeeded but 
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at the community, probably under the 
Jy me or two men of exceptional ability, aroused 
took measures accordingly. Just 
-holm strike was crushed by the organization 
af - ay ae ma who voluntarily undertook the 
essary civic work, so at Leeds the strike of these well- 
ue municipal employees was met by a prompt rush of 
volunteers to do the work which was being left undone. 
Clerks, University students, and even aldermen of the City 
Council came forward to take turns at stoking furnaces 
and running trams, so that the essential services should 
not be interrupted. Within a few days it was clear that 
this response of the public would beat the strikers, and 
the men who had been induced to down their tools in the 
hope of a speedy victory began to dribble back to work. 
At the time of writing it may be assumed that for all 
effective purposes the strike is at an end, and that the 
strikers have been completely beaten. 

But though the = of Leeds have crushed the 
municipal strike, and thus given a severe check to 
Syndicalism, the situation remains unsatisfactory as long 
as it is possible for employees of the public to hold a 
pistol at the head of the community, We cannot always 
rely upon such public-spirited enthusiasm as the people of 
Leeds have shown on this occasion. Moreover, there is 
the constant danger that a Government, in order to meet 
political embarrassments in the House of Commons, may 
kow-tow to a body of strikers, and save them from a 
defeat which would otherwise be inflicted upon them by 
the public, This happened in the case of the railway 
strike of 1911, where the men would certainly have been 
beaten save for the interference of Mr. Lloyd George 
at the bidding of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. The result of 
that disastrous interference was that the public had to 
submit to an increase of railway charges without in the 
least satisfying the railway servants, who are now preparing 
for another strike next year. 

Therefore it is necessary to consider what steps should 
be taken to prevent these serious dangers. The first and 
most obvious precaution is to limit the area of State 
employment, and it is already clear that this lesson has 
been driven home in Leeds. For if the various public 
services required by the citizens of Leeds had been in the 
hands of independent companies, there is no reason to 
believe that electrical engineers and street scavengers 
would have joined in a common agreement for a simul- 
taneous strike. They would probably, in the ordinary 
course of life, never speak to one another. But even where 
these public services are in the hands of independent 
companies, as in the case of the railway companies, there is 
still grave danger of the community being held to ransom. 
To meet this danger various suggestions have been made ; 
for example, that persons engaged in public services of 
this character should as a condition of employment have 
to forgo the right to strike and be placed under a 
discipline analogous to that of soldiers and sailors. In 
our own view, it is unnecessary to take this extreme 
measure. ‘he simple enforcement of the sanctity of con- 
tract will suffice, and we believe that one principal cause 
of the present trouble arises from the fact that the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1906 has created the impression that 
Trade Unionists are not only above the ordinary civil law, 
but are also above the moral law with regard to the 
observance of contracts. 

An admirable precedent for dealing with the situation 
now revealed was provided by the famous judgment in the 
case of the gas strike of a generation ago. It was then 
held by the Court that conspiracy to break a contract 
to the injury of the public was a criminal offence, and the 
organizers of the gas strike were sent to prison for twelve 
months. Such a sentence is not in the least too severe. 
If men deliberately conspire together to break contracts 
Which they have freely made, with the object of inflicting 
injury upon their fellow-citizens, they deserve severe 
punishment, Eow far such punishment can now be 
inflicted in view of the ‘T'rade Disputes Act is a little 
doubtful, and the doubt, if necessary, should be removed 
by legislation. By all means let wage-earners remain free 
to work or not to work as they choose, but when men have 
made a bargain they must adhere to it, and if they wish 
to revise the terms of their bargain they must give 
such notice of their intention as the bargain itself 
requires, 


for th 
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WHAT KIKUYU STANDS FOR. 

a a has been an animated correspondence in the 

Times this week on the proposed federation of the 
non-Roman Catholic Churches in East Africa; and once 
more we see Anglicans whose doctrine is called “High” 
postponing the plain needs of young Christian Churches, 
which recognize the local obstacles to their work and are try- 
ing methodically to surmount them, to what seems to us to 
be in the circumstances a terribly mistaken formulary. At 
Kikuyu last June a conference of East African missionaries 
met to consider the possibility of federation. The facts they 
are faced with are these: the Church of England and the 
various Nonconformist bodies present to the native mind the 
appearance of being in a state of hopeless rivalry—not an 
edifying impression to produce on the mind of a native con- 
sidering what form of new religion he shall adopt—whereas 
Roman Catholicism has an undivided front, and so has 
Mohammedanism, which is very strong along the coast. 
Among the non-Roman Catholic Christian communities the 
Church of England is much the most powerful. It alone has 
produced a native ministry. For the Church of England to take 
the initiative in bringing about federation with lesser bodies is 
therefore in itself a magnanimous and truly Christian act, pro- 
vided that it be expedient and not illegal. Since the Uganda 
Railway opened up the country, a vast field of paganism has 
been exposed ready for conversion. The natives are weak in 
their old beliefs, education has brought the desire for new 
creeds, but the division of the non-Roman Catholic Churches 
has unquestionably permitted many natives to pass under the 
influence of Mohammedanism who would not otherwise have 
done so. To close up the divisions, where divisions are mis- 
understood to an extent that would be impossible at home, 
seems to be the obvious duty of men of common sense who 
are in earnest. At Kikuyu, therefore, it was proposed that 
under the suggested federation every member should accept 
the Bible and the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds; that the 
various baptismal ceremonies should be retained by the 
different Churches, but that the form of baptism should be 
universal, viz., in the name of the Trinity; that unconfirmed 
persons should not be repelled from Holy Communion in 
the Church of England (it was acknowledged by the Bishop 
of Uganda that this was a difficult question, and he did not 
go much further than to point out that rubrics which are 
often maintained in England cannot be applied to the condi- 
tions of a growing country); that a form of common prayer 
should be adopted, based on the Book of Common Prayer, but 
including no order for the administration of the Sacraments, 
and although this form would not supersede the regular 
Prayer Book in the Church of England it would be used 
often enough to become familiar; and that in all the federated 
Churches there should be regular administration of the two 
Sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Finally, pro- 
posals were made for a common form of Church organization, 
which must be distinguished from a common form of Church 
government. At the end of the Conference the Bishops of 
Mombasa and Uganda administered the Holy Communion to 
the delegates in a Scottish Presbyterian Church. All this 
seems to us to be an earnest, noble, and self-sacrificing effort 
to attain unity under conditions which make unity imperative. 
Unity is not a mere matter of convenience in East Africa, 
The question at issue is whether the Christianity of the 
Reformed Churches shall go forwards or, relatively at all 
events, go backwards. We cannot be in doubt as to the duty 
of militant Christians. 

But what is the sequel? The Bishop of Zanzibar, who is 
well known to be an exceedingly devoted and high-principled 
man, and the sincerity of whose motives is not of course in 
question, has brought charges against the Bishops of 
Uganda and Mombasa which amount to an impeachment 
for heresy. The Bishop of Zanzibar belongs to the 
Universities’ Mission, the Bishops of Uganda and Mombasa 
to the Church Missionary Society. We earnestly hope that 
this issue will be fought out now and once for all—the issue 
whether the Church of England is a comprehensive Church, 
as we hold it to be, to which every Christian British subject 
belongs by right of citizenship, even though he does not wish 
toconform. We put the issue in this way because we gather 
from the correspondence in the Times that some of those 
who approve the plan of federation in view of the local 
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difficulties in South Africa hold that the Bishops of Uganda 
and Mombasa committed an illegal act in administering the 
Holy Communion to unconfirmed persons. Canon A. J. 
Mason, for example, supports the federating scheme, and 
points out that in any ease there can be no question of 
offence against authority, since the echeme avowedly waits 
upon the sanction of the Church of England authorities, but 
he holds that as the law stands the Bishop of Uganda wrongly 
committed the Church of England by administering the Holy 
Communion to Nonconformists :— 
“He cannot divest himself of his character asa Bishop of the 
Church, and a Bishop of the Anglican part of it. The Sacraments 
are not his to administer as symbols and instruments of his 
personal good will. They belong to the Church as a whole, and 
to Christ. When, therefore, he gives the Communion to the 
missionaries of various bodies red at this Conference, he 
admits them to the Communion of the Church of England, and 
the whole Church of England is pledged by his action, unless it 
repudiates the action afterwards. If this be so, he ought to be 
very sure beforehand that his action has the approval of the 
+ aga Repudiation afterwards is a very difficult and invidious 
g. 








































_The men who were at Kikuyu were not thero as private indi- 
viduals, They came there avowedly as representing the Methodist, 
or Baptist, or other denominations and their missions. Few of us 
would be disposed to refuse the Communion to a member of one 
of those bodies, whether layman or miuister, who presented him- 
self unostentatiously to receive it, especially if it happened to be 
in a heathen country, or far from their own places of worship. 
We should probably not inquire what body they belonged to. But 
here the circumstances were different. The very reason why the 
men were there was that they belonged to other Churches than 
ours. It was not possible to ignore that fact—the Communion 
was evidently intended to emphasize it, and to assert that in spite 

‘ of it the bodies represented were united.” 

We believe, nay, we are confident, for reasons repeatedly 
stated in the Spectator, that Canon Mason’s view is wrong in law 
and history; but no doubt a section of the clergy agree with 
him, and we can hope for nothing better than that the Bishop 
of Zanzibar should press his charges and that the Charch of 
England should deliver judgment. We think we are right in 
saying that the practice of the Church of England in allowing 
the Holy Communion to be administered to unconfirmed per- 
sons cannot be interpreted even as an occasional mdulgence. 
We believe that Queen Alexandra, the Prince Consort, and 
plenty of other Princes and Princesses who in the past 
have married into the English Royal Family, were never con- 
firmed as members of the Church of England, yet the Holy 
Communion was always, and most rightly, administered 
to them. It cannot be pretended that what is right for a 
member of the Royal Family is wrong for other people. 
The Church is supposed to be no respecter of persons. 

It may be that if the proposed federation is achieved, 
Kikuyu will become one of the famous names in the history 
ef Church doctrine. We hope that it may be so. For our 
part, we have no patience with convictions which we well know 
to be honest, but which become an arid formalism when they 
oppose themselves to the desperate efforts of scattered 
Christian communities in a distant land to rally their line 
of battle against beathenism. Almost the same thing that 
was proposed ut Kikuyu was proposed in China in 1908. The 
same need produced the same solution. At Shanghai, in that 
year,u congress representing the Western Evangelical Churches 
p»ssed a resolution that the Churches ought to be federated. 
The scheme was, in short, that there should be some common 
organization, though not a common Church government. The 
resolution was so fine in spirit that we may quote part of it 
here :— 

“That this Conference unanimously holds the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as the supreme standard of faith and 
practice, and holds firmly the primitive Apostolic faith ; further, 
while acknowledging the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed 
as substantially expressing the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian faith, the Conference does not adopt any creed as a 
basis of Church unity and leaves con'essional questions to the 
judgment of the Chinese Church for future consideration, yet in 
view of our knowledge of each other’s doctrinal symbols, history, 
work, and character, we gladly recognize ourselves as already one 
body, teaching one way of eternal life. . . . We frankly recognize 
that we differ as to methods of administration and Church govern- 
ment; and that some among us differ from others as to the 
administration of baptism; and that there are soine differences 
as to the statement of the doctrine of Predestination or the 
Election of Grace. But we unite in holding that these exceptions 
do not invalidate the assertion of our real uniiy in our common 
































































Those who stand for the spirit of comprehension as 
senting true Christianity and the true Christian Chureb arg 
as much in earnest as those in favour of exclusive tests, In 
the Times of last Saturday the Bishop of Durham said, “}f 
the Bishops of Uganda and Mombasa are arraigned for he 
for their share of responsibility for a programme which } 
think to be true to the mind of our Master and full of promise 
for His work, I for one would willingly, if it may be, take 
place beside them.” And Bishop Tucker (late Bishop of 
Uganda) wrote in a letter published in the same issue: “Te 
will thus be seen that I am committed to the principles 
for which Kikayu stands. Bishop Willis has simply carrieg 
forward the policy of which as Archdeacon he was the warm. 
hearted supporter. In these circumstances I can only say 
that if any blame attaches to Bishop Willis in these matters 
I must share it. If he is a heretic, so am L If he is q 
schismatic,soam I. If he is to be sent to the stake, I am 
prepared to go with him.” The spirit of comprebension js 
growing, and will grow in spite of the resistance of 
sectionaries, 









TALENTS FOR 


SALE! 

N our more serious moments we have all said to onr. 

selves that nothing of supreme value can be bought, and 

in our more sentimental moments we have most of us said it 
to others. “There is so little, after all, that money can buy” 
Cun we not hear ourselves saying it? Statements which rige 
unbidden to the lips of everyone always contain a foundation 
of truth, but very often we proceed to build upon this 
foundation a superstructure composed almost entirely of 
fiction. First we say that if the poor were richer but not 
better they would be no more comfortable, which is nonsense, 
Then we let it be understood that we would give any 
money for the gifts we admire in others. “ What would I 
not forgo to be able to do that?” we say, as we pay a tribute 
to our neighbour’s talent. Do we mean it? Hardly. If it 
were possible for men and women to sell their talents 
they would, we are sure, get very poor prices for them. 
Genius is a different matter. To buy genius would mean 
to buy distinction, and for that most of us would givea 
good deal. We are speaking of not uncommon talents, differing 
considerably, no doubt, from average abilities, but differing 
in degree rather than in kind. Take, for instance, a person 
who can draw and paint. He has a talent; probably he 
could not make his living by his art, certainly he could not 
make his name; but the root of the matter is in him; he can 
produce something which will not rouse contempt even ina 
first-rate critic, which delights himself, and seems wonderfal 
to his ungifted friends. They would be overjoyed could they 
obtain his gift, they say. But what would they give for it? 
Some loose money—that means some pounds, or some scores of 
pounds, or even some hundreds of pounds, according to their 
condition. But would they give anything the loss of which 
they would feel? Who would forgo his pretty garden and 
live in a villa without one in order to be able to reproduce 
his impression of that garden upon canvas? Would we lose 
our own little landscape that we might know how to per- 
petuate its verisimilitude P Not even to catch its first smile 
on the first day of spring. 
Certainly to the general market such a talent as we are 
thinking of would make no appeal. A purehaser might be 
found among a select few, but we are not sure he would be a 
wise man. Let us suppose him coming home on a dark 
winter’s afternoon, having concluded the transaction. He is 
hurrying perbaps to catch his train. He must alter his way 
of living, be reflects, curtail his pleasures, have fewer of the 
refinements of life, live, to put it plainly, in a more ugly way, 
and all to have gained a more vivid perception of beauty, a 
perception which at present is making the hideous seene 
around the railway station seem almost unbearable. He 
would give a good deal to be off his bargain. 
Undoubtedly more people long for what is called a gift for 
music than for any other. By that they mean they long for 
an adequate mastery of some instrument. It is one of the 
few delights of which dreams—not day dreams, but real, 
involuntary night dreams—give us understanding. The gift of 
tongues and the power to play aninstrument have probably come 
to most people in the night. Eloquent and easy speech in 








witness to the Gospel of the Grace of God. 








some language with which we are but partially acquainted, the 
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wer to bring delicious sounds from keys we could never 
have made us see why dreams are reported to be 
peautiful full as the majority of them are of a sense of 
fear and confusion. Does the gift of song come in dreams to 
gome sleepers ? We do not know. The present writer has had 
no such experience, and imagines it to be a less common one. 
But after all, when it comes to the point, would we give a 
great deal to keep the power when we wake? Probably the 
price of a pianola represents about what the majority of us 
would part with to obtain the power to play. Linguistic 
talent would, we should say, fetch less. 

The gift of oratory (not amounting to genius) would, 
of course, command a market, not perhaps a very wide 
one, but its value would be great to legislators and to 
the clergy. Very few people are so dead to emotional 
influence as not to come under the spell of fine language, 
but half those who give themselves up to the enjoyment 
of the moment, and who speculate afterwards upon the 
delight of keeping a sea of people spellbound, feel at heart 
a certain contempt for the gift the influence of which they 
have enjoyed. It is accompanied too often by a vanity so 
absurd as to destroy envy in the mind even of the enchanted 
victims. Public speaking, considered as a means to an end, 
is rather a different thing. A talent for it is a great factor in 
the government of the country, one of the goads whereby the 
democracy is driven. Men long to have it in their hands, If 
it could be bought a few buyers would sell all that they have 
to get it, gladly risking the insane conceit it may induce. 
Something of the same kind should by all rules be true of the 
actor's art, but at least an actor is one among a number. He 
may gloat over his gift, but he stops to give a little glory 
to “the profession.” The orator stands alone and takes 
all praise to himself. However, the power to act hardly 
comes within the scope of the present discussion. It is 
difficult by any stretch of the imagination to conceive of buying 
atalent for acting. Such a transaction would of necessity 
partake of the nature of a speculation. An amateur talent 
for acting is a drug in the market. All those who want 
it think they have it. Now and then we see it reach a 
very high standard indeed, but no one would give much for 
a talent which they could exercise oniy two or three times 
inayear. Speaking generally, a small amount of histrionic 
talent is a short-lived thing, seldom outlasts youth, and 
is intimately connected with that nondescript talent which 
we may vaguely call the power to please. This, on the other 
hand, is a very precious thing, and if it were to be bought, 
a good many diffident people would certainly make some 
sacrifice to get it. To a woman it would be well worth a 
rigorous curtailment in the dressmaker’s bill, and some might 
be willing to keep one servant less in order to obtain it, and 
some (but not many) might reduce the coal bill. Would many 
men economize in tobacco or wine or food or books even to 
get it? Wedo not feelsure. The best of a real talent for 
pleasing is that it lasts for life. When charms fade and 
energy flags it is still there. Few people are quite without 
it, or have been without it always; that is why it is so widely 
valued, It is the least definable of all the talents, but it is 
the one we all understand best. It cannot be exercised with- 
out a certain amount of trouble, though those who long for it 
and believe themselves destitute of it often imagine that it 
can. Is what is called a good use of words much desired at 
present? A certain amount of literary gift is nowadays very 
common, The critical faculty is, however, rare. Few people 
recognize literary talent when they see it; they confuse it 
with facility, and envy the latter as a convenience rather than 
asatalent, There would be no sale whatever, we believe, for 
a literary gift not good for making money and not amounting, 
of course, to genius. Who would think such a thing worth 
an irksome economy? Who wants to write a good letter 
nowadays P 

It has pleased Providence to tie all gifts to the gifted, so 
that they can never give them away. What we acquire we 
may sometimes bestow. What we learn we can teach, but what 
comes by nature, though we sometimes transmit to our children, 
we cannot voluntarily impart. But even if this were not 
the case, if ib were, indeed, possible to sell our very souls, and 
we could let our talents go fora money consideration, no one 
would part with the power to please. The most worldly and 
the most unworldly would alike cling to that. But when one 
Comes to think of it, would anyone who knows himself to 


man ipulate, 





possess any talent let it go—find himself wholly without it—for 
any consideration? We suppose that there are some who would, 
but not very many—not more, perhaps, than would take 
money for a finger or for the drum of an ear. Genius is of 
value to the world. Talent is of value to the owner, but to 
him its value is enormous. A sense of partial dumbness would 
seize upon the guilty seller. What most of us say is of no 
great value to anyone, but the power of speech is without 
price. 





THE STREAM OF GOLD, OR THE HISTORY OF 
HAN-YEN. 


(A TALE FROM THE CHINESE.) 


[A correspondent sends us the following tale, which he has 
discovered among some free translations from the Chinese 
classics, made, he suggests, by a Jesuit missionary at the close 
of the eighteenth century. He thinks our readers may find 
tt “ singularly @ propos” of the remarks made by us a fortnight 
ago in regard to the manifesto on the minimum wage. The 
Chinese author appears to have anticipated Miss Loane's 
aphorism, “ What a man wants he will have, what is given to 
him he cannot even use."—Ep. Spectator. | 


o IRTUE alone is not sufficient for the exercise of 

government,” says Confucius; and again, “ The evil 
of men is that they like to be the teachers of others.” Hear, 
then, the history of Han-Yen. 

Han-Yen, a young man noted for his filial piety and the 
benevolence of his character, had the strange fortune suddenly 
to inherit an estate so large, that two men riding its boundaries 
at sunrise on the day of the summer solstice, would not have 
met till the moon was high in the heavens. But though 
the people who tilled the soil upon the estate of Han-Yen 
were healthy and prosperous, there was much in the lives of 
these simple people which did not attain to thut standard of 
convenience which Han-Yen—during his studies at the 
University—had unalterably decided to be necessary to 
mankind. 

Now one day Han-Yen, in one of the cellars of his hovse, 
came to his surprise upon a large hole in the ground out of 
which an inexhaustible stream of ready-cvined gold seemed 
to flow. Han-Yen was transported with joy, and instantly 
determined to devote it entirely to the good of his people. 
“ How fortunate am I!” he exclaimed. “At last itis in my 
power to bestow those blessings on mankind of which I have 
so often dreamed. What gratification shall be mine in seeing 
the tide of my people’s happiness rise like the waters of the 
Yen Sen River after the rains!” No sooner determined than 
put into execution ! 

“Though the day have been rough and stormy, yet the 
wind ceases at sunset. Why should the elements exceed 
mankind in benevolence?” said Han-Yen, and he began his 
gifts by granting an allowance of money to all aged persons 
who had spent their lives in labour. 

Bat as he considered what to do next he perceived that 
there must be many persons who, through the ravages of the 
twin dragons Want and Disease, never reached even to their 
meridian! He was determined no longer to be saddened by this 
shocking reflection. Out of his splendid riches he would 
give one good meal every day to each labourer, and with the 
help of physicians learned in herbs and in the stars he would 
build large Sick-houses where each infirm person should be 
tended according to the planet or fixed star under which he was 
born. For what was clearer than that the sick could not 
prosper in mere huts built entirely without reference to 
stellar influences? ‘“ Have I not boundless wealth?” said 
Han-Yen, “and shall I not buy my own joy and my people's 
happiness?” 

The physicians were immediately summoned. Now they 
were delighted with all that had already been done, but they had 
not seen six crescent moons rise over Han-Yen’s dominions 
before they had shown him many other works which might 
be undertaken. The mud dwellings of the husbandmen 
might be rebuilt on a vastly improved plan; the canal boats 
and the peasants’ light reed waggons would be more efficient 
if a new kind of kite were provided for their traction; the 
children on the estate might be instructed in the wisdom of 
Confucius and fed on the food of healthfulness if there were but 
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school-houses; commerce would flourish if there were large 
public market-places where nothing but pure food might be 
sold—and a thousand otier things. And as such works were 
the delight of Han-Yen, every day saw the completion of one 
scheme and every evening the suggestion of another; and 
Han-Yen rejoiced in his benevolence. 

And still Misery and Want turned their faces toward the 
dominions of Han- Yen. 

When what bad at first afforded relief grew to be a thing of 
custom, and when more and more was provided—as it seemed 
from bheaven—the people unconsciously relaxed their own 
efforts. Even the artificers lost their joy in their skill as they 
found that dexterity was not as necessary to their lives as 
they had supposed, and that they could, if they chose, live 
upon the bounty of Han-Yen, doing only the lightest coolies’ 
work. One day the people came to Han-Yen and told him, 
groaning, that they could no longer support their children as 
the pbysicians said was meet. They could, indeed, scarcely 
find food for them, and they could get no employment for 
themselves. “Ob, honourable Han-Yen,” they continued, 
“help us of thy wealth, feed our children, and find us work 
for our bands.” Then the heart of Han-Yen was filled with 
alarm and pity, and he had kitchens made where all might 
get food, and be took all the children to be cared for in great 
houses that he had built. So they were no longer a burden 
to their parents. Also to those men who could find no work 
he gave employment in making roads, and such as were 
masons he bade build bridges arched like the moon in her 
first quarter. And still the people languished as a tree whose 
roots have been severed by the axe. 

Han- Yen, who had hoped to see the lily of happiness follow 
everywhere the stream of his bounty, was troubled in spirit. 
From birth to maturity and to the time when all men must 
ehange their world, the people were fed and clothed and 
tended and housed and taught; plenty strewed their path; 
yet not only were they miserable, but they had wholly ceased 
to produce any work of skill or of artifice. He redoubled his 
efforts—the ready-coined gold itself was showered among them. 
But the people sank more into misery and listlessness. 

At last he could deceive himself no longer—his people were 
sick of mind and body. His heart was choked with bitterness 
and torn with doubt; every step seemed to plunge him and his 
people deeper into an incomprehensible quicksand. Terror 
seized him as its seizes one who has struggled long in darkness 
with an unknown enemy. He was filled with horror at the 
havoc he had already wrought. Blocking up the hole whence 
the accursed gold bad been drawn, he fled to the desert pursued 
by demons of self-accusation. His unhappy people, deprived 
of the prop upon which they bad learned to depend, were 
plunged into all the horrors of famine. 

Twenty circling years passed over the head of Han-Yen 
before he awoke from his agony of remorse; but one night 
as he lay shelterless under the cup of the heavens the 
honourable spirit of his father appeared to him in a vision. 
Thus did it address him as he lay prostrated before it :— 

“My son, learn what I have seen from the clear heaven. 
How were you foolishly deceived to think that ready-coined 
gold could issue spontaneously from the earthP Why did 
you not consider that this gold was wrung from the veins 
of men? An evil demon mocked you by distilling your 
miraculous gold from the heart-blood of the very men whom 
it was your desire to help. Every coin of that which you 
expended without thought was taken from the veins of some 
man whose lot you desired to improve. Return to your 
estate. Why do you hide your eyes from what you have 
done P” 

And Han-Yen arose weeping, and exclaimed: “Is my 
punishment not yet fulfilled, oh honourable father ?” 

Now as he drew near to the boundaries of his estate he 
met one in the way wearing the habit of a philosopher. Him 
he accosted with a sinking heart, asking him of the condition 
of the people in the region through which be had just passed. 
“ Shocking,” replied the philosopher, and informed him that 
though there bad been established in that region the most 
magnificent communal buildings—doubtless erected by some 
benefactor of mankind—the wretched people had allowed 
them to fall into neglect and decay and themselves lived like 
the swine. “ And the worst is,” continued he, “that they 


ins 
of the work of smiths, and the men sing as they work ia 


the fields, ‘Ti Hi Wi, Ti Hi Wi.” You will be ineredibly 
shoeked by their cheerfulness amid the ruins of all that; 
admirable.” : 
At these words Han-Yen instantly prostrated himself three 
times in adoration, saying, “ Then may the Lordof the Open 
Heaven be thanked, that has obliterated the Consequences of 
crime.” And he went on his way singing as he walked, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





THE PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY OF IRELANp, 
{To tne Epiror oy tur “Srecratox.”] 
Srm,—Ireland bas been for many years advancing rapidly in 
prosperity. Some three years ago I spent a little time jy 
Tipperary, and was greatly impressed by the thriving appear. 
ance of the small farmers. Donegal is a county that is almost 
entirely devoid of natural advantages of soil, and yet it wag 
until recently almost wholly agricultural. The people were 
excessively poor, and the land could hardly support the 
inhabitants. Within a quarter of a century remarkable 
changes have been effected. This is not a political question, 
for one of the flourishing industries was introduced by Lady 
Aberdeen: in fact, what Ireland wants is the elimination of 
politicians and polities, or rather factions, which have been 
its curse for centuries, and to devote itself to the elevation of 
the people and the advancement of its prosperity. Anyone 
who consults an Irish bibliography will find a wilderness of 
volumes upon riots, outrages, proscribed meetings, special 
commissions, trials, speeches, and the whole pathology of a 
nation, but he will find very few books indeed dealing with 
its industries and natural resources. At last a better day is 
dawning. The little towns of Donegal are showing the effeots 
of the beneficent labours of the Congested Districts Board 
and other agencies, which act while the political parasites talk 
and wrangle. Ardara has been specially benefited by the Board, 
This tiny town, beautifully situated near the shores of Loughros 
More Bay, has two churches, a Methodist chapel, a bank, two 
hotels, and its own water supply. All around are the wild 
Donegal mountains, but, rough and barren as they are, they are 
dotted with green patches relieved by little white farmhouses, 
Wherever the streams bring down deposits of good soil, 
there the peasant attaches himself. I saw little of the lone- 
liness which the guide-books attribute to Donegal, for, with 
the exception of a tract of road which lies eight hundred feet 
above the sea-level, the highway from Glenties to Ardara, and 
thence to Carrick and on to Killybegs, passes countless home- 
steads, from the primitive cabin to the moderate-sized farm- 
house. Ardara is connected by a good road with Glenties, 
the terminus of a narrow-gauge railway, six miles distant. 
Ardara is most noted for being one of the centres of 
the Donegal homespun industry. A large market-hall has 
been built for the sale of the cloth. On the first of every 
month there is a great cloth fair, and the conditions under 
which it is carried on recall the ancient Yorkshire conditions, 
which have often been described. Hundreds of men and 
women tramp along the mountain roads bearing on their 
backs heavy loads of homespun. When they reach Ardara 
they present their bundle to an inspector, who measures 
it and, if it is of sufficiently good quality, passes and 
stamps it. Here, then, is an industry carried on upon prin- 
ciples which would have delighted Ruskin or Froude, for 
the bad workman is not allowed into the market at all, 
and the mediaeval principle of pure wares is maintained. 
Those who bring unsatisfactory work are shown the 
defects and the remedy for them. Very large quantities 
of cloth are sold at these monthly fairs, and the price is 
remarkably low. Not long ago the peasants did not dye 
their cloths, but an institution was established for teaching 
dyeing, and excellent patterns are turned out. The money 
earned by the peasants is an important addition to their 
earnings from the land, and what they earn is asually invested 
in more land. At Ardara there is also a lace school where 
girls and children from the national school are taught the 
art. Beautiful examples can be purchased. In the season 


many men are employed in fishing, and here again immensely 
improved methods have been taught, and what was a wretched 





seem perfectly contented with their degraded existence. Dirty 
ebildren swarm in the streets; the forges ring with the sound 





livelihood is now an important source of wealth. Ardara is 
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ee : 
aple. Many other small towns are busily 
oe aha Far No country could be more 
Selightful for the tourist. It is the walker's paradise, and the 
climate, though mild, is bracing. As a proof of the extra- 
ordinary mildness of the air, I picked blackberries early last 
week ina valley with a southern aspect. Mr. Balfour's railway 
to Killybegs has helped to open the district, and there are very 
comfortable hotels. These are kept open in the winter—at least, 
that was the case with the towns I visited, with the exception 
of Carrick. Here, however, accommodation can be obtained at 
a commercial house. The trout and salmon fishing is very good 
in the season, and there are many golf courses. The decline 
of the population between 1901 and 1911 has been arrested in 
a remarkable manner, and probably many purely rural areas in 
England would show a larger decrease. It should be noted 
thet in 1911 Scotland lost nearly three times more people by 
emigration than Ireland. All this prosperity is to be thrown 
into the melting-pot by the present Government. In place of 
village industries and brisk trade, they are offering us civil 
war and crushing taxation. I spoke to a number of the 
leading business men in Londonderry, and their opinion was 
unanimoua One gentleman said: “If I am told to scrap my 
machinery, I ask, as a practical man, whether something 
better will be put in its place. I am quite satisfied with the 
present state of affairs and the prosperity which we have 
enjoyed for many years, and I do not believe that Home Rule 
will be an improvement.” Already the old faction fights, 
which had died away in the new happy era, are being revived. 
The business men foresee higher taxation and worse admini- 
stration, They are prepared to do battle against Home Rule, 
and the Nationalists themselves realize the terrible nature of 
the struggle which is impending unless statesmanship is 
substituted for lobbying. The utmost determination prevails, 
and war can only be avoided by reverting to the wise policy 
which was followed between 1895 and 1911. The flourishing 
works of peace are to be destroyed by a wild project which has 
always been rejected by the people of the United Kingdom, 
and it is now their duty once more to defeat the disastrous 
scheme and avert the calamity from a land which, for the first 
time in its history, is now peaceful and prosperous.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. A. Hirst. 


Arran Avms Hotel, Donegal. 





CARLYLE ON NATIONAL SERVICE AND ULSTER. 
{To rus Eprron ov tums “Srecrator.”’) 

Sin,—AsI was reading Carlyle’s “Shooting Niagara” (Mac- 

millan’s Magazine, 1867) I chanced upon two passages that 

seem peculiarly interesting just now, each in its own special 

connexion, The first relates to National Service :— 

“ Assuredly I would not neglect the Fighting purpose; no, from 
sixteen to sixty, not a son of mine but should know the Soldier’s 
function too, and be able to defend his native soil and self, in best 
perfection, when need came.” 

The other describes the strength and prospects of Ulster :— 

“A minority that can actually step forth (sword not yet drawn 
but sword ready to be drawn) and say: ‘Here are we, Sirs, we 
also are minded to vote to all lengths, as you may perceive. A 
company of poor men (as friend Oliver termed us) who will spend 
all our blood if needful.’ ... What are the noisiest anarchic 
Parliaments, in majority of a million to one, against such? 
Stubble inst fire. Fear not, my friend, the issue is very 
certain when it comes so far as this!” 


—LIam, Sir, &c., 
Eversley, Poole, 


W. K. Grit, 





THE ULSTER PROBLEM. 

{To tue Eprror or tam “Specraros.”) 
Sur,—I do not know whether you would care to print the 
enclosed, I got it printed to send to some friends. It was 
sent to the Prime Minister, who seems to be in the dark about 
what is going on up here. It is a really dreadful business, 
but cannot be wondered at: The people here who are 
Unionists are determined never to submit to be ruled under 
the terms of the Home Rule Bill, and will die sooner. The 
Government must either be bereft of their senses or else they 
do not know the real position in the North. If the Government 
persist, this place will be a regular Inferno next year. Will 
you permit, me to say that there is hardly a man in Ulster who 
agrees with your view of omitting the North-Eastern Counties ? 


Ulster or none. I am a Home Ruler of a moderate type, but 
I hate and detest the Government’s Home Rule Bill. It is 
unworkable, and if it did work would ruin the country.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Ep, THompson. 


Camowen House, Omagh. 





“Omagh: Dec. 17th, 1913. 


“Dear and much-respected Sir,—As a moderate Nationalist and 
sincere believer in the wise and statesmanlike policy of Mr. 
William O’Brien and Mr, T. M. Healy I feel sped ¢ compelled to 
write and say how grievously disappointed I was with your speech 
at Leeds. I had hoped from your previous speech at Ladybank 
that you were about to open up communications with the leaders 
of the Unionist Party in order to try and effect some reasonable 
compromise on the Home Rule question. I am convinced such a 
ney | would bear good fruit, and hundreds of thousands of the 

st Nationalists in this country think the same, and very much 
regret the apparently uncompromising action of the vern- 
ment, If you understood the real position of affairs in the 
North of Ireland I feel sure you would adopt a different 
attitude. No real lover of Ireland or of the British Empire 
desires to see Home Rule effected in a deluge of blood, which 
will divide Irishmen for ages, and destroy not only your 
Government, which has effected so many useful reforms, but 
the Liberal Party and the best interests of Ireland and the 
Empire as well, Clearly you do not realize the position in 
the North of Ireland. I can quite understand this, because I am 
informed by many local officials in different parte of the country 
that no direct orders have been given them by those in authority 
in Ireland to tell the actual facts or to trouble themselves to make 
minute inquiries, The real fact is this. The North of Ireland is 
like an armed camp, the men numbering, I am told by those who 
are in close touch with what is going on, at least 100,000, with the 
expectation of 20,000 more thoroughly o: ized and drilled mea 
from England and Scotland. These men have been drilled by old 
soldiers, under the eye and supervision of experieuced pensioned 
officers of the Army and many officers who are serving at present, 
They possess all the requirements of a field army except artillery. 
They have engineers, signallers, maxim guns, a splendidly org?.a- 
ized body of bicycle scoute, an excellent medical corps; and 
they are filled with enthusiasm and a spirit of determination, and 
almost exultation, which no one who has not witnessed it cam 
possibly over-estimate. They are under a perfect sense of dis- 
cipline, and that they are under restraint at present is simply 
and solely due to the confidence they have in their leaders and 
the orders of the latter. Every week for months past not only 
have they been drilled carefully and systematically, but they 
have attended camps of instruction and have been lectured in the 
mechanism and use of the rifle. The country possesses hundreds 
of rifle clubs and thousands of and well-trained rifle shota, 
At the present time all these men are being quietly armed. The 
rifles have been in the country for two years, and are now being 
distributed all over the country at night by motor-cars. It is 
impossible for me or anyone to exaggerate the existing danger, 
and it is right that someone should tell you directly what is going 
on and what a terrible menace to all the interests I know you 
desire to protect is daily, nay hourly, being organized and perfected. 
If you insist on passing your Home Rule Bill, which I tell you is 
very defective in many essential particulars, and in its present 
form cannot really be of much benefit to Ireland, and is greatly 
distrusted and disliked by hundreds of thousands of the best 
Nationalists in Ireland, you will undoubtedly create a civil war 
in the North of Ireland which it will require the whole strength 
of the British Army to suppress, even ae the British Army 
itself to remain loyal and trustworthy. I can give you an example 
of how much you can depend on this loyalty, At present am 
English regiment is stationed in Ireland, and these men and their 
non-commissioned officers have been heard to say, over and over 
again, that they would never fire a shot against the Unionists of 
the North, and that if they were pressed they would at once go 
over and join the North of Ireland men. I implore you not to 
believe those who tell you the threats of the Northern men are all 
bluff and bravado. These men are full of the most deadly form 
of fanaticism, viz., religious, and if they are ordered to fight they 
will do so with a fervour and fury which will give each man of 
them the force, energy, and enthusiasm of half a dozen ordinary 
individuals. Young and old, rich and r, are fired with the 
same sentiments and determination ; oak coasuier the popula- 
tion up here in the North is a peculiar one in every sense. They 
are not easily moved, but they have the grit, the physical 
strength, the dour, fixed, dogged will which when once roused 
will be found almost ym yy and even if conquered, what 
then? Instead of the best friends a nation ever you would 
have produced the worst and most deadly enemies it is possible 
to conceive. There is not a man of them who would rest day or 
night, planning and organizing, and would not be satisfied until 
indeed Parnell’s threat was realized, and the last link which 
bound Ireland to Great Britain was severed, ‘never to be joined 
again.’ You have the chance of enlisting all reasonable men in 
a grand policy of conciliation and peace. This can only be done, 
as Lord Loreburn suggested, by a conference of reasonable, sensible, 
and resourceful men. I beseech you to adopt the suggestion 
while there is yet time, The sands in the hour-glass are, however, 
quickly being lowered, and if is to be made something 
gould. be done at once. Home Rule, I am quite certain, will be 
no benefit but a curse to Ireland if the present policy of the 





Af there is any omission it would never work. It must be all 


British Liberal Party is carried out, and the Home Rule Bill of 
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1910 forced on this country onl 
and the violent and unquenchable hatred of all the Protestants 


and a very considerable number of educated and thinking Inde- 


pendent Nationalists. I know Ireland well. I have lived in it all 
my life. 
a trace in my mind of either political or religious bigotry. I know 
well the dire consequences that will result if the present policy 
of the Government is carried out to its terrible alternative, and it 
is only after deep thought and an agony of mind beyond descrip- 
tion of what is in store for my country that I venture most 
respectfully to approach you in the hope, nay, in the belief 
(because I was a member of the House of Commons for over five 
years, sitting on the same side of the House of Commons with 
you), that you will listen to reason, and join with the sensible 
men of all parties in an attempt to settle the Irish question on 
moderate and reasonable lines, and that you will be no party to 
full steam ahead, which if attempted will assuredly land our 
country on such dangerous rocks that she will be broken up and 
destroyed, and every plank in her construction will cry out for 
evermore curses and anathemas on the head of those who would 
not be warned in time; who listened to false and interested 
advisers, and refused to pay heed to those who had no axe to 
grind except their country’s welfare.—With much respect, believe 
me, faithfully yours, Epwarp THOMPSON, 
Ex-M.P. North Monaghan.” 





HOME RULE. 


[To rus Epiror oy tus “Srxcraron.”’] 


Sin,—Might I suggest that the time has arrived when some- 
thing practical should be done to settle, once for all, this 
question of the government of Ireland? Will Englishmen 
eontinue to tolerate the spectacle of statesmen barking at each 
other like dogs on opposite sides of a fence? The door of 
conciliation is ajar, but neither party willenter. Each stands 
bowing to the other and saying, politely or otherwise, “ You 
first.” Is Ireland never to have an opportunity of settling 
down to consider the serious business of her own material 
welfare? Thinking men of all classes must be aware that 
if the present Home Rule Bill were defeated to-morrow 
nothing would bave been settled, and the fight would continue 
with ever-increasing bitterness. Both sides admit that there is 
a problem to be solved. The Government have propounded a 
plan. It may not be the best, or anything like the best, but 
what alternative have Unionists to offer? Not, surely, a 
mere continuance of the present condition of affairs? There 
is one man whom the Ulstermen absolutely trust. He has not 
eontributed much to the recent floods of rhetoric, and he has 
a record for substantial service to his fellow-countrymen. I 
mean Lord Londonderry. He was one of the first landlords 
in Ireland to permit his tenants to take advantage of the 
Land Purchase Acts. He does not now own an acre of 
agricultural land in Ireland. He shares equally with 
Sir Horace Plunkett the credit of getting the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture established. It would be the crowning 
effort of a useful life if he could be the means of bringing 
the statesmen on each side together on this question of 
Home Rule. Everyone knows he is a strong and con- 
vinced Unionist. He knows the North of Ireland as no 
other English statesman knows it. He will remain firm in 
his determination that the Protestants of Ireland shal! not be 
subjected to any Romish ascendency, and that neither their 
religion, their education, nor their industries shall be attacked. 
There would, in the eyes of Irishmen, be a kind of poetic 
justice in the fact that he of all men said the word that 
brought peace and healing to Ireland. I write frankly as a 
Home Ruler. To make Ireland loyal, contented, and useful 
to the Empire the thing called national sentiment must be 
satisfied somehow. Surely there is a method of doing this 
without injuring either the religion or the material interests 
of the Protestants. Even talk of armed resistance to the 
forces of the Urown is exceedingly dangerous, but a month of 
the semblance of the real thing would mean absolute ruin to 
the trade and commerce of Belfast. I put it to reasonable 
Unionists, is it fair merely to say, with the Government plan 
before them, “This doesn’t satisfy us; produce another, that 
we may criticize it” P They must do more. They claim to be 
the party of order and of obedience to constituted authority, 
and they must make some move to put an end toa constitu- 
tional difficulty before irresponsible followers lose their heads 
and commit acts which may have far-reaching consequences. 
Lord Londonderry is the man to speak out. Englishmen 
respect him, and Ulster will follow him.—I am, Sir, &c., 


with the indifferent support of 
the Nationalist people of Ireland OUTSIDE THE POLITICIANS, 


I love the people of all classes and creeds. I have not 


a 
WHAT CIVIL WAR MEANS FOR THE ARMy, 


(To tue Eprron or tur “Specraron.”’} 
Srz,— With reference to the letter signed “ Discipline ” in your 
issue of November 29th, the Articles of War say, “ Who sha 
disobey the lawful command of his superior officer ” (I fea 
sure I quote correctly). If “ Discipline’s” conclusions woyg 
correct, we should be liable to have the cobbler of Kipenick 
incident occur bere any day; or the other case of the mag 
captain who ordered his company to ford the river, and ag 
they could not, attacked them with his sword; they disarmeg 
him and got penal servitude: such is not our law. If I gaig 
“Shoot Mr. Asquith” to a soldier, would he deem it a lawfy 
order—either the soldier or Mr. Asquith ? I do consider (as both 
Mr. Bonar Law and Sir E. Carson state the law to be) that the 
Parliament Act is, as lawyers say, ultra vires: a thing Parlia. 
ment has not the right or power to enact, and certainly not to 
use in order to pass Home Rule before the reform of the Lords, 
It might quite as well, if two-thirds in the Channel Islands gaig 
they wished to be French, give the objecting one-third over 
by force to France. If all the M.P.’s that ever existed and all 
their electors were to say to me, “ You shall be sold, like Unele 
Tom, to Mr. Redmond and his A.O.H., and if you don’t obey 
like him be clapped into prison,” I should say, “Never, God 
helping me, whilst I can load and fire a rifle.” When we came 
out of Sir E. Carson’s meeting hereon November 28th they were 
burning the little Union Jacks and hooting at us. What a 
burning shame for Englishmen to ally themselves with such 
rebel-scum. We were quite two thousand and could have scat. 
tered the flag burners, but we will (D.V.) fight when the time 
comes. I ask these rebels’ English allies: Were the defenders of 
Londonderry and Inniskillen rebels ? Were the men who fought 
at the Boyne rebels? If they were, then we and our hero, Sir 
E. Carson, are rebels; but all England reveres their memory, 
Will these English allies of these rebels come and live here 
under Home Rule? I rather think not. We loyalists will 
fare under Home Rule as the poor Indians, our fellow. 
subjects, do in South Africa ; how much use Liberal guarantees 
are tothem. Death before dishonour. God defend the right! 
I say so reverently and with all my soul, praying Him to do 
so. These wicked conspirators have for their own political 
aims and gain set this poor island once again in a blaze; all 
was peace and quiet before they began their wiekedvess.—I 
am, Sir, &., F. E. Water, Major-General. 
Aughnacloy, Killiney, Co. Dublin. 
P.S.—I asked an old discharged soldier here, “ Would you 
attack the Ulstermen?” He replied, “ How could I fire at 
the flag I swore to defend?” 


[To tur Eprror ov tur “Sprectator.”J 
Srr,—However the point be argued, it is plain that in all civil 
wars the Army has taken sides, generally dividing much as 
civilians did. Nothing else can be expected. Neither the 
soldiers who turned against James Stuart nor those who 
turned against Abraham Lincojn can be blamed if they acted 
on honest conviction as to national need at a great crisis. 
The verdict of History has been emphatic in favour of 
the Unionist cause in the United States, and I doubt not 
that it will be equally emphatic in favour of the Unionist 
cause in the United Kingdom. But Generals Lee and 
Jackson, with many others of the United States Army, 
thought otherwise. They not only refused to fight for the 
Government, but fought against it, and there is no stain 
on them as soldiers or as men. The same rule must 
apply to British soldiers who may, for conscience’ sake, be 
forced to save the Flag from a party Administration which 
they believe to have betrayed it, as well as to be without title 
to speak in the nation’s name.—lI am, Sir, &c., E. M. 





SOLDIERS AND THE AMERICAN WAR. 
[To rur Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—The question whether officers should be allowed to 
resign their commissions in the case of civil war where their 
feelings are very strongly on the side of the forces they 
would be nsed against arose, as you have notiecd, in the 
American War. Your readers may be interested to see the 
passage in which Mr. Reginald Lucas, the author of the very 
interesting Life of Lord North, just published, deals with this 
matter :— 





Bryansburn, Bangor, Down, Jonn McResz, 





“Jn naval and military circles there was unconcealod disaffec: 
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i ham removed his son from the Army rather than 
tion. ay oo aeht against the Americans. Keppel, Amherst, 
allow Lord Frederick Cavendish, Lord Effingham, and private 
penne ol such a3 Mr. Bosvilleo of Thorpe Hall, declared at 

eee times and places that they would not serve in the war. 
Captain Fitzpatrick wrote to Lord Ossory: ‘Nothing in the 
‘ap Jd could be so disagreeable and odious to me as being obliged 
pgs in this execrable war.’ General Howe told his con- 
stituents that under no circumstances would he serve against his 
fellow countrymen. His subsequent appointment he accounted 
for on the ground that he had been ‘commanded’; and there 
have been writers who allege that his dilatory conduct throughout 
was in large measure due to his unwillingness to press too hard 
upon the enemy. A Virginian colonel is said to have summed up 
the situation in an epigram: ‘General Howe held a mortgage on 
the American army, but decided not to foreclose.’” 


—I am, Sir, &c., Icnortvus. 





A PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 

{To tux Eprror ov THE “ Srecrator,"’] 
Sin,—In your issue of December 6th you described me as “a 
Roman Catholic Unionist.” That is a misstatement which I 
must ask you toallow me tocorrect. I was born a Roman 
Catholic, and remained a Roman Catholic until after the 
appearance of my book, Priests and People in Ireland. I was 
vainly hoping that it would be possible for a man to work for 
the liberation of his fellow Roman Catholics and continue his 
belicf (1) in the power of the priests to transubstantiate 
bread and wine into “ the body and blood, soul and divinity” 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, and (2) to forgive sins by absolution 
after auricular confession. I found that as long as I believed 
in a man’s power to perform these two miracles, and agreed to 
pay him money as his due for the performance of these 
miracles for my assumed salvation, I could not deny his right 
to control me in every secular matter, including education, 
the administration of justice, the election of Members of Par- 
liament, the choice of what I should read and what I should 
leave unread, and every other item in a free man’s programme 
of life. The Roman Catholic bishops and priests in Ireland 
are a body of men organized on strictly business lines, They 
get hold of the Roman Catholic children and inculcate in 
their minds a belief in the miraculous powers of the bishops 
and priests, They take certain selected Roman Catholic 
young men in infancy and, putting them into the diocesan 
seminaries, imbue them with the belief that they are a class 
apart, capable of being endowed with these miraculous powers 
by transmission from the existing bishops and priests. That 
is the process which is going on in Ireland. That is the cause 
of all the discontent and unhappiness of the Roman Catholic 
laity. Idesire to tell you, Sir, that I do not believe in the 
claims of the Roman Catholic priesthood. I believe them 
to be men just like myself, and nothing more. As Paul and 
Barnabas said of themselves at Lystra, they are “ men of like 
passions with us,” and have no right to be considered either 
as gods or demigods. 

Mr. Redmond and his entire party admit all the claims of 
the priesthood: and the few “show” Protestants whom they 
maintain in their ranks are just as subservient to the claims 
of the bishops and priests as Mr. Redmond or Mr. Devlin. 
Wild horses would not draw even the mildest criticism of the 
recent Ne Temere decree from Mr. Redmond, Mr. Devlin, Mr. 
Swift MacNeill, or Mr. Gwynn. They dare not assent now 
to the exemption of the four north-eastern counties, because 
Cardinal Logue resides in one of these counties, namely, in 
Armagh, the ecclesiastical capital of Iveland, and will not be 
excluded from the benefits of Nationalist rule at Dublin 
Castle, It was Cardinal Logue who caused Mr. Redmond to 
reject the Irish Councils Bill of 1907. It is Cardinal Logue 
to-day who resists the exemption of Ulster. Without the 
priests at the present moment the so-called Nationalist move- 
ment in Ireland would not be worth noticing. I ceased, from 
conviction, to believe in the alleged miraculous powers of 
those of my fellow-Irishmen who are bishops and priests by 
profession. Therefore I am not a Roman Catholic, and, 
therefore also, Iam a Unionist. I believe that the Protestant 
corrective applied to priestly pretensions in Ireland is greatly 
to the benefit of my Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen, under 
the Union with Great Britain. I believe that that check would 
be destroyed if a Dublin Parliament were established; and 
that Ireland under Home Rule would become a hidebound and 
decadent place, like Quebec, or the Roman Catholic districts 
of the Continent, a prey to political intrigues by Rome and 


foreign countries against England—a miserable place inhabited 

by superstitious Romanists and time-serving, nominal Pro- 

testants. I ama Unionist, like 999 out of 1,000 Unionists in 

the British Isles, because Iam not a Roman Catholic, and I 

have given you my reasons for not being 2 Roman Catholic. 

I am, Sir, &c., M. J. F. McCarrny, 
13 Alwyne Mansions, Wimbledon, S.W. 





PLAGIARISM OR COINCIDENCE? 
(To rae Eprror or tus “Srecrator,”’] 
Srr,—I subjoin the “old Scottish ballad” and the poem 
attributed to Robert Burns by Sir A. Quiller-Couch in the 
Oxford Book of Verse—I am, Sir, &c., V. pe S. Fowxs. 
New University Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 





OXFORD BOOK OF VERSE, 


No. 505, ATTRIBUTED TO 
ROBERT BURNS, 


OLD SCOTTISH BALLAD. 


(See Notes to “‘ Rokeby,’ Canto III., 
page 156, edition published by RB. 
Cadell.) 

“Tt wasa’ for our rightfu’ King 

We left fair Scotland's strand; 
It was a’ for our rightfu’ King 
We e’er saw Irish land, 
y dear~ 
We e’er saw Irish land. 


“Tt was a’ for our rightful King 
That we left fair Scotland's 
strand, 
It was a’ for our rightful King 
That we e'er saw Lrish land, 
dear, 


M. 
That we e’er saw Irish land, Now a’ isdone that men can do, 


And a’ is done in vain; 
y love and native land, farewell, 
‘or I maun cross the main, 
ear— 
For I maun cross the main. 


He turn’d him right and round 
about 


Now all is done that man can do, 
And all is done in vain! 
My love! my native land adieu, 
For I must cross the main, 

y dear, 
For I must cross the main. 


He turned him round and right 


abou 
All on the Irish shore, 
He gave his bridle-reins a shake, 
With adieu for evermore, 
dear! 
Adieu for evermore. 


Upon the Irish shore ; 
And gae his bridle-reins a shake, 
With, Adieu for evermore, 


y 
With, Adieu for evermore t 


The sodger frae the war returna, 
The sailor frae the main ; 
But I hae parted frae my love, 
Never to meet again, 
My dear~ 
Never to meet again. 


When day is gane, and night ig 
come, 
And a’ folk bound to sleep, 
I think on him that’s far awa’, 
The lee-lang night, and weep, 
My dear— 
The lee-lang night and weep,” 


The soldier frae the war returns, 
And the merchant frae the main, 
But I have parted wi’ my love, 
And ne'er to meet again, 

y dear, 
And ne'er to moet again, 


When day is gone and night is 
come, 
And a’ are boun’ to slee 
I think on them that’s far awa’ 
The lee lang night, and weep, 
My dear, 
The lee lang night end weep.” 








THE SECRET OF THE SCOT, 
[To tHe Epritor oF tue “Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—In “The Secret of the Scot” the Spectator remarked 
that Scotsmen were not pioneers, and did not possess the sort 
of enterprise for the task. A correspondent, “W. B. W.,” 
called your attention last week toa respectable list of Scottish 
pioneers, provoking the editorial note,“ We did not mean to 
use ‘pioneer’ in the sense of geographical explorer, but in 
that of the men who first break ground in a new country.” 
The usual fate of a particular instance that challenges a 
general statement is to be dismissed discreetly as “the 
exception that proves the rule.” I quote a particular instance 
which may prove your rule or otherwise, but I fancy that 
there are more of the kind than you suspect. When Sir 
Stamford Raffles hoisted the British flag on the island of 
Singapore in 1819 there was a native population of under 
two hundred, The man who first broke ground there and laid 
the foundation of the great commerce of Singapore, which is now 
a rich Imperial asset, was Mr. A. L. Johnston, a Scot, and 
hard upon his heels came not a few “ brither Scots.” If there 
are more of such instances you are almost sure to hear of them, 
for, quite unintentionally as I believe, you have challenged 
the Scot on a point with regard to which his patriotic pride 
or vanity is extremely sensitive. Let me add that Scots and 
English were not on equal terms in pioneer work until 1707, 
and that the Darien fiasco must not be quoted as evidence 
of Scottish incompetence, since the political situation of the 
day forced both England and Spain to oppose Scottish 
interests in the Isthmus.—I am, Sir, &c, 
Edinburgh. GrorGce M. Keira, 





(To rae Evrrog or tax “Srecratonr.”] 


Sim,—The Spectator’s standard of accuracy is so high that I 
hope it will not be considered pedantic to point out that there 





are three inaccuracies in the interesting article on “ The Secret 
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of the Scot” in your issue of December 6th. In the first 
place, the much-quoted—and frequently misquoted—second 
stanza of the Canadian boat song should begin :— 
“ From the lone shieling of the misty island 

Mountains divide us, and the waste of seas.” 
The writer of the article has“ on” for “of,” and “a world of 
seas.” His second mistake is still more curious. He says 
Clive was an Oxfordshire man. One would have supposed 
that every reader of Macaulay’s essay on Clive would 
remember that “the Clives bad been settled ever since the 
twelfth century ... near Market Draytén, in Shropshire.” 
Clive’s statue is prominent in the square at Shrewsbury, and 
Shropshire’s present Lord Lieutenant, the Earl of Powis, is 
Clive’s lineal descendant. Warren Hastings, again, was not 
a Herefordshire man. Though actually born in Oxfordshire, 
he was a member of the family of Hastings of Daylesford, in 
Worcestershire. It isa curious coincidence that the date of 
your issue in which the question of Hastings’ origin is raised 
was also the anniversary of his birth, which took place 
December 6th, 1732.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Prevp. 

The Mynd, Shrewsbury. 





MR. FRANK TAYLOR. 

[To tux Epitor oy tue “ Srecraron.”’] 
Srr,—Your readers will, I am sure, learn with sincere regret 
of the untimely death of your contributor, Mr Frank Taylor. 
They will know him best as the poet who bas sung with so 
much spirit and felicity of Talbot and d’Artagnan and 
Blicher, of Minden and Malplaquet, and some of them may 
possess the volume of verse which he published only this 
year, The Gallant Way, wherein, as the Spectator said, be 
“does for the great feata of our soldiers what Mr. Newbolt 
has done for our admirals.” But these poems represent 
mere'y one side of his great and varied abilities. Mr. Taylor 
was not only the singer of war. He has, for instance, left 
verses on his old University which, to the present writer at 
all events, more adequately embody the spirit of Oxford than 
anything except Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s Alma Mater—the 

beautiful lines beginning :— 
“Here, where I know the face of every sky, 

The breath of every breeze, 


Here, where a th d grey st 
A thousand rustling trees.” 


Ad Sodales, the little volume published when he was still an 
undergraduate, shows what he might have done had he chosen 
to continue in the path of light verse. The diversity of gifts 
which met in him is, indeed, best proved by the fact that he 
carried off successively the Newdigute, the Stanhope, the 
Chancellor’s Prize (English Essay), and the prize for the 
Sacred Poem, thus displaying, in a surely unprecedented 
fashion, his mastery over verse, history aud literary expres- 
sion. Of late years military history certainly seemed the 
interest nearest to his heart, and to its study he gave most 
of his leisure. He must have known every foot of many 
of the battlefields of Europe. It was, in fact, while abroad 
this autumn that he developed the first symptoms of his 
sudden and fatal illness. So his work is unfinished—perbaps, 
in some ways, hardly begun—and English literature as well 
as the Civil Service of this country sustains a loss difficult to 
estimate. And yet, to those who knew him well, even more 
atriking than his brilliant powers was bis manner of carrying 
them—so lightly and simply, and with such an utter absence 
of self-advertisement. For the things that attracted him, the 
things—and they were many—which amused him, he had 
something of the ever-fresh heart of a boy. He could never 
have become sententious; be could never have lost his keen 
sense of the ludicrous; he would never, possibly, have taken 
his own abilities with the seriousness which was theirdue. It 
was that boyishness and candour, joined to his interest in 
human affairs, which gave him his genius for friendship with 
such different kinds of people, which made him quite as 
content to talk to a *bus-driver or a French innkeeper as to 
an intellectual equal. Life had for him that attraction which 
it generally possesses for those who are gifted above their 
fellows, and in it he always turned instinctively to what it 
holds of gallant and chivalrous. His last poem in the Spectator 
was, I believe, his tribute to Captain Oates.—I am, Sir, &., 





smile and sigh, 


$$ 
THE LATE MR. SPENCER LYTTELTON, 


[To rue Epiror oF tux “Srrctatonr.”] 

Sir,—" C. L. G.’s” tribute to our friend strikes me as 
just, but I should like to add two points: (1) Mr. Lyttelte, 
was a perfect specimen of what is meant by a“ gentleman? 
both in the superficial and in the deeper sense of that ill-used 
word. (2) He hada strong and genuine faculty of humoy 
and saw the absurd side of life with keen, though usually 
unspoken, enjoyment. As Iam about writing, please let me 
express my sincere regret that, owing to insufficient notice, | 
was prevented from attending the memorial service.—] 
Sir, &c., Grorce W. E. Russe, 





“ NUTRESCO.” 
[To tue Eprron oy tue “ Srecraton.”] 
Sir,—A few days ago I came across the following Latig 
quotation, “ Prudentia Nutresco, Justitia Regno.” I wonder 
if any of your readers could enlighten me as to the meaning, 
as I cannot find the word “nutresco” in Lewis and Short’s 
dictionary.—I am, Sir, &c., Ian CHEsNRy, 
Downside School, Stration-on-the-Fosse, near Bath, 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are si;ned with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily te held to tein 
agreement with the views therein expressed cr with the mode gf 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance {o warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 





EX-REVOLUCIONARIO.—MEXICO, 1913. 


Tuy bave taken away my horse; 
They have taken away my knife ; 

They’ve taken my “forty-five calibre ” guns, 
And they figure on taking my life, 


Since this is a Mexican song 
I reckon it no disgrace 

With pedants to quarrel to work in my moral 
In a most unconventional place. 


For those who walk wide o’ the herd, 
Their lot is uncommonly hot; 

When gentle they’re starved, and when hostile are carved 
And their bellies are filléd with shot. 


The mode of my falling was thus: 
A patriot people would ery, 

“ Don ‘ Kk-es’ arriba! Que viva! que viva!” 
So I shouted “ vva” for “ Y.” 


Well—“ X” had to pack up and go, 
And “ Y” he got swelled in the head— 
(The crowd is erratic and over-emphatic)— 
And I started vivas for “ Z.” 


But I hadn't the price of a feed, 
So what was a man to do P— 

I borrowed a brace o’ “ forty-fives” 
And levied a loan or two. 


Wherefore they gathered me in, 
And here I lie shackled and jugged ; 

And the jefes* all say at the spring o’ the day 
I'll be freely and frequently plugged. 


Roll me a cigarette— 
Both “ Y” and I must go— 

I was always a trifle abead of the herd 
But the Good Lord made me so. 


I am a prophet of parts— 
They have taken away my knife— 
They drove me to steal for the suke of a meal, 
And they figure on taking my life. G. F. G. 














22 Farndon Road, Oxford, D. K. Brosrer. 





* Signifieth in Spanish high priests and chiefs of the people, 
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MUSIC. 


——~.——_ 
MUSIC IN THE POETS. 

Tae scheme of an anthology in praise of music, if not new, 
has at least been carried out in a novel and ingenious fashion 
by Mr. George Hyde Wollaston.* He calls his collection 
The Poets’ Symphony, and has grouped the poems in sections 
named after the movements of a symphony, prefixing a 
“« Preludio” and inserting three “ Intermezzi, 4 thus providing 
a useful basis of classification for a work which will appeal alike 
to lovers of music and poetry. But when full recognition has 
been made of the skill and discretion with which he has per- 
formed his task, the limitations and difficulties under which 
be labours still remain apparent. There is, first of all, what 
may be called the economic difficulty which confronts all 
antbologists who wish to include in their collections poems 
still in copyright. This presses with peculiar force on the 
compiler of a musical anthology in virtue of the facts that 
music is the youngest of the arts, and that a great deal of the 
greatest poetry was written when music, as we now under- 
stand it, hardly existed at all, or was still in an embryonic or 
primitive stage of development. These facts suggest the second 
difficulty : that music and poetry have not advanced on parallel 
lines, and that even when music had already reached a high 
level of achievement, the literary appreciation of it was quite 
inadequate. This, of course, did not affect the poctic quality 
of the references to music, many of which, like Dryden’s “So 
Love was crowned, but Music won the cause,” will live as long 
as language endures. 

The earlier writers, who belonged to the golden age of 
the Madrigal, when music formed an integral part of a liberal 
education, were even happier in their homage: there is 
no better summary of the service rendered to man by Music 
than in Sir John Davies’s nuble hymn where he discourses on 
the text: 

“Then Musicke may of hearts a Monarch be 
Wherein prayse, pleasure, profite so agree.” 
In the same poem also occurs the charming reference to 
“Sweet birds (poor men’s Musitians).” But in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries tributes to the virtues of 
music were too often disfigured by conventional eulogy, and 
hampered by ignorance or disregard of its higher develop- 
ments. The lyre remained for a long time almost the only 
instrument of which any account was taken by the poets. 
One must make an exception in favour of Collins, who in 
his “Ode to the Passions” has a happy reference to 
“Pale Melancholy,” who 
“from her wild sequester’d seat, 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Pour'd through the mellow horn her pensive soul.” 
But music for Collins was essentially solo music: he regrets 
the passing of the ancient lyre, and pleads for a return to the 
“simple state” of Greece, when 
“Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 
Had more of strength, diviner rage, 
Than all which charms this laggard age, 
E’en all at once together found 
Cecilia’s mingled world of sound.” 


’ 


Dryden, it is true, set “bright Cecilia” above Orpheus, and 
extolled the “sacred organ” above all other instruments, but 
his reference to “sharp violins ”—he used the epithet to mean 
“ piercing "—is, as we say nowadays, altogether unconvincing. 
Samuel Bishop, in his poem on “ Musical Instruments,” calls 
the fiddle “sprightly,” which may pass; but we boggle at “the 
bagpipe’s mellow minstrelsy,” while freely admitting its 
stimulating quality. The orcbestra still lacks a rates sacer, 
and the inadequacy of earlier poets in this regard can 
best be illustrated by the fact that even after Mozart and 
Haydn and Gluck bad passed away, and while Beethoven was 
at the summit of his creative activity, Shelley wrote a charm- 
ing poem in which he attributed “all harmonies of the plains 
and of the skies ” to—a guitar, while Coleridge wrotea poem in 
praise of an AZolian harp, immortalized the dulcimer in his 
magical “ Kubla Khan,” and has for all time attached the 
wholly inappropriate epithet of “loud” to the bassoon. Later 
on Leigh Hunt composed quite a long poem on a musical box. 





* The loets’ Symphony: Being a Collection of Verses Written by Some of Those 


The specific references of poets to music have ulmost invariably 
been unfortunate. One of the oddest is the passage in 
Tennyson's Maud :— 
“ All night have the roses heard 

The flute, violin, bassoon ; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirr’d 

To the dancers dancing in tune ”— 
certainly a most unusual combination for a dance-band, 
though the words and the picture called up are exquisite. 
Tennyson's case was peculiar, but not without parallel. No 
one wrote more melodious verse, and yet he knew uothing of 
music—technically, at least—and was quite incapable of dis- 
criminating between fine and commonplace settings of his 
own poems. Swinburne, for all his amazing skill as a metrist, 
was equally unversed in the practice of music. Browning, 
though he cannot be called a musical writer, in spite of inter- 
mittent bursts of melody, was not only a devotee but a student 
of the art, and made it the theme of some of his greatest 
poems. It is pleasant to know that the present Laureate 
belongs to the rare tribe of musician poets. His absence 
from this collection is regrettable, but is inevitable in a 
scheme which excludes living writers. 
But if poets have as a rule exposed their ignorance in their 
direct references to music, they have made ample amends by 
their indirect service in inspiring composers, a service the 
nobility of which has been expressed with incomparable 
majesty of diction in Milton's Ode to the “sphere-born 
harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse.” Milton, “ God-gifted 
organ voice of England,” never made a mistake when he 
wrote of music, and his homage to the art may well outweigh 
all the examples of its literary maltreatment, many of which 
are to be found in an amusing article in Macmillan’s Magazine 
for April, 1876 (Vol. XX XIII, p. 552). English poets are not 
the only offenders. Victcr Hugo in Les Misérables tells us that 
on the occasion of Valjean’s banquet “three violins and a flute 
played in an undertone quatuors of Haydn.” As for the 
novelists, the name of their solecisms is legion. One of the 
most amusing is to be found in “Ouida,” who, “in a lively 
account of the sufferings to which the officers of Her 
Majesty’s Brigade of Guards are exposed during the London 
season, makes one of these unfortunate gentlemen so far 
forget himself at an evening party as to propose to a young 
lady ‘between two movements of a symphony.’ Ouida or 
her hero may have had peculiarly bad luck; but as a rule 
nothing so formidable as a symphony is presented at an 
evening party.” Again, in Mr. William Black's Three 
Feathers “a perfect accord of descending fifths” is dwelt 
upon with a sort of rapture, and this, be it noted, some forty 
years before the exploits of Debussy, Ravel, Scriabine, or 
Schonberg. 

The third difficulty connected with poetical comment on, or 
interpretation of, music is excellently expressed in a passage 
from Professor Andrew Bradley's Ozford Lectures on Poetry, 
quoted by Mr. Wollaston himself in a note on the line “ What 
do you mean by your mountainous fugues?” in Browning's 
“ Master Hugues of Suxe-Gotha” :— 

“ What Beethoven meant by the symphony, or Turner by the 
picture, was not something which you can name, but the picture 
andthesymphony. Meaning they have, but what meaning can be 
said in no language but their own; and we know this, though 
some strange delusion makes us think the meaning has less worth 
because we cannot put it into words.” 

Browning perhaps comes nearer achieving the impossible than 
anyone else, but in the main poets are on safer ground when 
they deal in gene ral terms with the delight, the solace, or the 
stimulus we derive from music. Poems which celebrate 
great musicians worthily, such as T. E. Brown's brilliant 
fantasy on Samuel Sebastian Wesley—‘ The Organist in 
Heaven’’—are all too rare, thongh Milton set a splendid 
example in his sonnet to Harry Lawes, who was also honoured 
by Herrick and Waller. Holeroft’s poem on Haydn is an 
unconscious burlesque of the worst frigidities of the Popian 
method, and Bowles’s lines on Mozart are quite unworthy of 
the doctor seraphicus of music. As arule the more specific 
poets become in their treatment of music the less likely are 
they to satisfy musicians. The frank distaste for musi 
expressed in Lamb’s delightful “Free Thoughts on Several 
Eminent Composers” is altogether preferable to the con- 
ventional eulogies of the lyre, the lute, and St. Cecilia 
which recur with wearisome iteration in the poctry of the 
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WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM* 
Mr. Basit Witi1Ams’ Life of Chatham is altogether admir- 
able. With infinite skill he enables us to understand the 
struggle which was constantly going on in this very remark- 
able man’s mind. In a life which was full of contradictions 
and inconsistencies two features in Chatham’s character were 
persistently manifested from the day when, as one of 
““Cobham’s Cubs,” he joined the “Boy Patriots” to the 
time when, sinking exhausted into the arms of lis brother 
‘peers, he was carried home to read Homer’s account of 
the death of Hector and to die. These features were 
that he was at the same time a democrat and a despot. 
His attitude on the subject of taxation in America, 
his sturdy defence of constitutionalism in the case of 
Wilkes, his tolerance of Dissenters—albeit, with charac- 
teristic inconsistency, he veered round to intolerance when 
dealing with Roman Catholics—and, generally, his desire 
to look to the sovereignty of the people as the basis of 
government, all attest his devotion to democratic principles. 
Tyranny, he said, in words which read like the wail of 
a modern Unionist over the introduction of single-Chamber 
Government, “is detestable in every shape; but in none so 
formidable as when it is assumed and exercised by a number 
of tyrants.” Yet, in spite of his democratic principles, 
Chatham never stooped to the employment of those arts 
by which from time immemorial democracies have been 
led. “It is not hard,” said one of the greatest thinkers 
of that age with whose literature this eighteenth-century 
statesman’s mind was impregnated, “to praise Athenians to 
Athenians.” It was left to opportunist politicians of the type of 
Bute to flatter the populace, and to further their own party 
interests by playing on the passions and prejudices of the hour. 
Chatham’s lofty independence of thought led him to reject any 
such methods. His defence of the unfortunate Byng, and 
his denunciation of privateering, although it appealed strongly 
to the material interests of the commercial community, who 
were amongst his warmest supporters, afford abundant 
proofs that he possessed the most rare of all the qualities 
necessary to a Minister who draws all his strength from 
popular favour. He dared to make himself unpopular. 

On the other hand, Chatham’s despotic nature comes out 
in every act of his life. The man was by nature an autocrat. 
With all his professed deference to the national will, he was 
manifestly convinced that he, alone of his contemporaries, 
could interpret that will aright. The numerous, although at 
times rather half-hearted, attempts which were made to lure 
him back to power were generally wrecked either because he 
would not accept office save on his own undiluted terms, or 
because he would not co-operate with any save those whom he 
felt assured would be wholly subservient to his will. When 
he was at the height of his power and fame, his brother 
legislators were awed as he hobbled painfully to his seat in 
the House of Commons muttering some lines of Virgil. A 
gesture, or a mere flash from that eye which, Shelburne said, 
“cut like a diamond,” was almost of itself sufficient to 
dominate the assembly. Neither was the effect of his over- 
powering personality confined to those who were actually 
brought in contact with him. His great antagonist Choiseul— 
who, when Chatham accepted a peerage, likened him to “a 
Samson with his hair cut ”—fully recognized the disadvantage 
at which the French negotiator Bussy would be placed in 
discussing the terms of peace with so doughty an antagonist. 
“The poor devil,” he said, “trembled before starting.” 

The terms on the unconditional acceptance of which 
Chatham insisted as the price of his return to office after 
the downfall of his first Ministry were by no means unreason- 
able. Moreover, the prescience he showed in forecasting the 
future course of action which would be adopted by the 
Spanish Government was so remarkable that it can be no 
matter for surprise that he should have been tenacious of 
his own opinions. Further, it is now easy to see that 
national interests would best have been served if Chatham 
had been allowed to choose his own colleagues and sub- 
ordinates. Nevertheless, this very tenacity of purpose and 





* The Life of William Pitt, 


ae 
rejection of anything approaching to compromise resulted 
in the total failure, of Chatham’s later political career 
and in the adoption of measures which were disastrous 
to the interests of the country which he loved go well, 
Those measures would probably have been prevented, or at 
all events greatly modified, had he shown a more congiljg, 
tory and aecommodating spirit. The political defects of the 
Rockingham Whigs were glaring. But they were Chatham's 
natural allies. Personal interest as well as public duty alike 
pointed to the conclusion that he should have cemented that 
alliance instead of rejecting it until the propitious moment 
for co-operation had been allowed to pass. The moral of the 
whole of this very important chapter of history is that no 
“statesman, however great may be his abilities and persona} 
merits, can, under a party system, afford to treat party 
ties with absolute neglect. Chatham's attempt to govern 
without party proved a complete failure. It is not enough 
under a representative system of government that a politician 
should be right. It is equally necessary that he should go far 
convinces others that he is right as to ensure their cordial 
co-operation. If he fails to do this, he may, indeed, play the 
part of the prophetess Cassandra, but never that of the 
constructive statesman Cavour. 

This, however, is but one aspect in the career of a many- 
sided statesman. There are many others. Macaulay says 
somewhere that Cromwell never allowed his country to be ill. 
used by anyone but himself. The phrase might, without 
placing any great strain on historical truth, be held to repre. 
sent a portion at all events of Chatham’s political creed, 
Ardent patriotism dominated his whole nature, and inspired 
him with a prophetic instinct of the future destinies of his 
country. It found expression in irreconcilable detestation 
of the House of Bourbon, whose misdeeds he denounced with 
all the vituperative energy of “some Hebrew prophet preach- 
ing against Babylen.” It led by a perfectly logical train of 
reasoning to an early recognition of the value of sea-power, 
It was the earnestness and fervour of this patriotism which 
inspired those lofty flights of eloquence which, although they 
are couched in a strain unfamiliar to modern ears, can never 
cease to quicken the pulse and warm the heart of all who 
believe in the greatness of England. That eloquence he 
merely used as a means to an end. He was far too great a 
man to attach undue importance to words. “I am not 
fond of making speeches,” he said; “I never cultivated 
the talent but as an instrument of action in a country like 
ours.” 

Never did Chatham’s indomitable courage show to greater 
advantage than when, in the early part of 1757, troubles 
thickened around him. His ally, Frederic, had been defeated 
at Kollin. Cumberland’s operations in Germany had proved 
unsuccessful. An expedition sent to Rochefort ended in 
complete failure. In America, Loudoun’s inaction had led 
to the surrender of Ticonderoga. From India news arrived 
that a body of English men and women had been done to 
death in the Black Hole at Calcutta. But Chatham was 
not dismayed. Eventually the wise measures which he had 
introduced began to produce their effect. The Navy was 
largely increased. The youth of the Highlands—* Abietibus 
juvenes patriis et montibus aequos”—were sent to America 
to tight for their Hanoverian King instead of mourning over 
the downfall of the Jacobite cause and the disaster of 
Culloden. The American colonists were conciliated by the 
removal of some foolish and narrow-minded restrictions 
which had formerly placed them at a disadvantage com- 
pared to the officers of the regular Army. A new spirit 
was breathed into the whole body politic. Then the 
tide turned. On the Continent of Europe the French 
sustained a crushing defeat at Rossbach. Bradstreet took 
possession of an important chain of forts which linked 
Canada and the valley of the Ohio. Forbes, a gallant officer 
called by the Indians “ Head of Iron,” reoccupied Fort 
Duquesne and changed its name to Pittsburg. Louisburg, 
the “Gibraltar of the West,’ was captured. Governor 
Lawrence gave some brilliant fétes at which sixty thousand 
gallons of rum were drunk, and Miss Ann Pitt, who loved her 
brother, but was too genuine a Pitt toabstain from quarrelling 
with him, lit a bonfire outside his house at Bath and “ dis- 
tributed ten hogsheads of strong beer.” These were but 
the prelude of other successes. India was won at Plassey, 
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cured the integrity of the United Kingdom. In four years 
Be 


England was founded. 
arent a the marvellous successes achieved 

Fl "Chatham's auspices during this eventful and epoch- 
= he period? The subject is worthy of more complete 
cared than can be afforded to it on the present occasion. 
This much may, however, be said. ' 

In the first place, diplomatiste will do well to ponder 

er the results achieved by Chatham’s straightforwardness, 
a ompanied, it is true, by a somewhat unnecessary lack of 
- pone in modo, contrasted with the abortive and con- 
temptible chicanery displayed by Choiseul. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the loyalty with which he supported the 
cause of his Prussian ally. It is true that his policy was to 
conquer America in Germany, but the conquest was not to be 
effected at the expense of Frederic. He persistently declined 
to obtain any English advantage by sacrificing German 
interests. How wise he was is abundantly proved by the fact 
that the subsequent desertion of Prussia by Hngland under 
the Bute régime sank deep into the German mind, and has not 
been forgotten to thisday. ‘ More than a century later,” 
Mr. Basil Williams says, “ Bismarck attributed his distrust 
of England to the desertion of Frederic in 1762.” 

In the second place, he set his face resolutely against 
diplomatic arrangements which were unreal, and which, in 
the words of George Meredith, “merely shuffled on diffi- 
culties to the next Party in office, or generation.” Again 
subsequent events have justified the wisdom of his principle. 
The Newfoundland fishery question, which he wished to settle, 
was only patched up for a time. After causing constant 
friction between England and France for a hundred and 
forty years, it was not till 1904 that the question was set 
at rest. 

Turning to Chatham's attitude in administrative matters, 
it may ba said that besides being an admirable man of 
business who could not only grasp general principles but 
master details, he possessed in a high degree the true Im- 
perialist instinct. In the first place, “ he insisted on choosing 
us the commanders for his expeditions men whom he could 
trust for the tasks he set them; but their staff he left to their 
own choice, and all other appointments to the ordinary 
rules of the service.” In the second place, he inspired his 
subordinates with the utmost confidence. When General 
Hodgson was about to start for Belleisle, he was assured by 
Chatham that “he would be supported in all stretches of 
power whatever and against whomsoever.” No Minister 
could now give any such assurance, neither is it at all 
desirable that he should give it. But the spirit in which 
Chatham acted holds good for all time, and constitutes the 
only method by which the distant agents of an Imperialist 
Government can be encouraged to show resource and resolu- 
tion. Lukewarm support or blame in doubtful cases is 
destructive of all zeal and initiative. 

The behaviour of all classes during the South African War, 
the heroism shown by individuals in such episodes as the 
wreck of the ‘Titanic’ and the life-saving operations in 
mines show clearly enough that there is no need to despond 
in considering the national characteristics of living English- 
men. The spirit which Chatham called forth could still, if 
occasion arose, be evoked. At the same time, it is well to guard 
carefully against any signs of decay. Mr. Basil Williams’s 
work might profitably be made a text-book in our schools. It 
would serve as some antidote to the vapid and colourless 
cosmopolitanism which, amongst certain sections of society, 
tends to usurp the place of an eminently virile and healthy, 
although possibly a somewhat insular and exclusive, patriotism. 


O. 





THE MOORS IN SPAIN.* 
THE Arab domination still casts its glamour over Spain. It 
is often looked for in strange places, as on the very border of 
France, in the name of Fontarabie, which had nothing to do 
with the Moors. In the Spanish language its traces remain 
in place-names and, especially, in many agricultural and other 
terms. On Spanish literature its influence has perhaps been 
exaggerated. The Spanish apologues and fables had their 
origin partly in the East, but the Thousand and One Nights 





* Spanish Islam: a History of the Moslems in Spain. By Reinbart Dozy. 
Translated, with a biographical introduction and additional notes, by Francis 
Griflin Stokes. Londou; Chatto and Windus, (dis, net, ] 





was Persian rather than Arabian. It was the great achieve- 
ment of the Moors that they in a sense carried on the 
civilization of the East and, through the East, of Greece. 
Their own literature shows little imaginative power. “The 
Arab poets describe what they see and feel, but they create 
nothing.” In architecture the horseshoe arch, which is often 
supposed to be typically Moorish, existed in Spain centuries 
before the invasion of the Moors; it has even been discovered 
on tombs of the second century a.p. But the great mosques 
and palaces of the South of Spain testify to the splendid 
civilization here flourishing in the heart of the Middle Ages. 
If the Moors were not great originators of ideas or capable of 
a steady, progressive civilization, at least they proved them. 
selves past-masters in the art of living, in combining pleasure 
with refinement, and a lofty sense of personal dignity with 
affability and tolerance. Although the position of the 
Christian Church was described as that of “a lily among 
briars,” the Christians were allowed the free exercise of their 
religion, and were obliged to display considerable ingenuity 
in order to obtain the halo of martyrdom. If religious 
seruples sometimes caused the burning of philosophical 
books, this was an extreme concession to the Moslem 
divines. The Moors did not, in fact, regard Spain primarily 
from a religious point of view, as the Spaniards regarded 
the Moors; it was “the beauties and delights” of the 
country and “the great revenue it yields” (Leyden MS.) 
that were in their minds. The condition of the Spanish 
people seems to have improved, and it could scarcely have 
been worse than under the Visigoths. The caprices and 
cruelties of the Moorish rulers were felt by their friends and 
by the nobles rather than by the common people. The 
“treacherous, cruel, and vindictive tyrant,” Abderrahman I, 
would walk alone through the narrow streets of Cérdoba, a 
city of some five hundred thousand inhabitants. The riots in 
the towns were often organized by ambitious demagogues or 
by ex-favourites in danger of their lives. It was indeed 
safer to be a humble workman in one of the saddlers’ 
shops, which at Cérdoba were all owned by the Khbalif, than 
a person of mark at the Khalif’s court, where passions and 
intrigues made life singularly uncertain. The principal inhabi- 
tants, in hundreds or even thousands, might be summoned 
to a feast, as at Toledo, and be murdered one by one as 
they entered; or the guests might be invited to partake of 
the refreshment of the bath and be there suffocated, as was 
the fate of sixty Berbers at Seville. And Prince Mutamid, 
that delicate poet, took his pleasure in a patio, the flowers of 
which grew from the skulls of his enemies, and could with his 
own hand kill his old friend, Ibn Ammar, as he grovelled 
before him loaded with chains. On the whole, however, the 
Moorish rule may be described as an enlightened autocracy in 
which the people acquiesced not unwillingly. Toledo signalized 
itself by its constant efforts to attain independence, and 
Seville became a republic in 1023. But absolute monarchy 
was the only form of government really understood. And these 
absolute monarchies justified their existence, It is,of course, im- 
possible to ascertain the exact condition of the people. We know 
that for five years, from 750 a.p., Spain was ravaged by famine, 
and we read of another famine at Cérdobain 915. The misery 
in the towns must often have been very great. At Milaga the 
Khalif daily distributed 500 ducats (about £1,400) in alms, 
a proceeding which recalls the indiscriminate charity of the 
convents later, and which may have been attended by similar 
results, described by an English observer in the eighteenth 
century as “immorality and vice, wretcbedness and poverty.” 
On the other hand, we are told that in Andalucia, where 
considerably over half the population is now illiterate, 
“nearly everyone could read and write, while in Christian 
Europe persons in mpst exalted stations—unless they belonged 
to the clergy—remained illiterate.” The University of Cérdoba 
was renowned through Europe, and, besides its famous Univer- 
sity, the city is said to have possessed three thousand mosques 
and three hundred public baths, while the Kbalif’s library in 
the tenth century is stated to have numbered four hundred 
thousand volumes, the catalogue alone occupying forty-four 
volumes. At Almerfa we hear of another library of four 
hundred thousand volumes. At Silves “everyone was 4 
poet,” “almost every peasant could improvise.” It was 
inevitable that the hardier and more fanatical inhabitants 
of the North of Spain should ultimately triumph over these 
populous cities and this enervating culture. The prosperity 
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has vanished; the racial and religious antipathies remain. 
During the war of 1909 a Spanish peasant cried to the wooden 
image of St. James, as it was carried in procession, “Kill 
them (médtalos), Santiago!” But the Moors bequeathed to 
Spain not only the vestiges of the greatest civilization of 
the Middle Ages, but proof of the possibility, by irrigation 
and skilled agriculture, of making Spain one of the richest 
countries in Europe. 

England appears to be incurably slow to welcome the 
masterpieces of foreign literature, but now that we have a 
translation of Dozy’s famous work—Germany has possessed 
one for the last forty years—it is to be hoped that it will be 
given the cordial reception that it deserves. For this English 
version is admirable in every way. The style is clear and 
succinct, If we compare the last sentence of the second 
section with the last sentence of Vol. II. of the Histoire des 
Musulmans d’Espagne we find that the sense is reproduced 
with aneconomy of nearly half the words. It is true that 
the words “en général” are not translated, the English 
sentence thus becoming slightly more absolute than the 
original ; and a few more trifling omissions of the kind might 
be discovered. But they do not detract from the excellence 
of the version, which indeed reads more like an original 
work than a translation. This was very necessary in dealing 
with “ the entangled skein of the history of mediaeval Spain.” 
Dozy, as Mr. Stokes remarks in his introduction, effected the 
disentanglement “ with consummate art”; and, although we 
may regret that he deals more with the political and military 
than with the social, literary, or artistic aspects, the narrative 
is fascinating. Dozy made use of all the sources available 
for his history. (In describing the life of the wealthier 
Spaniards before the Moorish conquest he draws inferences, 
in default of any direct evidence, from that of “their neigh- 
bours in Southern Gaul.” This has its dangers, and it may 
be noted that the “placid rivers” and “smiling uplands” of 
his description are rare in Spain.) He did not disdain literary 
artifice, contenting himself with supplying the reference to 
his authorities for the romantic episodes in which he evidently 
delighted. If his imagination coloured them a little, if he 
decked them out with new arts and graces, essentially they 
were true; and not many historians have produced a work at 
once so trustworthy and so attractive. 





THE CHARACTERS IN “TOM BROWN’S 
SCHOOL DAYS.”* 


How much of aclassic Tom Brown's School Days has become 
is proved by such a reprint as this which Mr. F. Sidgwick has 
edited and for which Lord Kilbracken has written an intro- 
duction. Here we have “ Tom” edited, as Lord Kilbracken says, 
like a Greek play, with historical notes, footnotes, and emenda- 
tions. It may not be generally known that the various 
editions of Tom Brown have shown some slight variations 
in text and punctuation. Thus the passage in which the 
arrival of Tom at Rugby and his amazement at the transcen- 
dent assurance of East are described goes on to tell how 
East explains the motive of his patronage of Tom—he has 
received “ half a sov.” from his aunt who is interested in Tom, 
and he hopes that if he plays his part of patron well the half- 
sovereign will become a pound on the next occasion. “There's 
nothing for candour like a lower-school boy,” comments 
Hughes after relating the incident. A footnote says, “In 
many editions this phrase has curiously become corrupted 
into ‘There’s nothing like candour for a lower-school boy.’” 
Probably the corruption would never have occurred if Hughes’s 
meaning had been verbally clearer than it is—if, for instance, 
he had written ‘ There’s nothing like a lower-school boy for 
candour.” Apparently Hughes took no trouble to refine upon 
his text in any of the successive editions. “We may be thankful 
for that. If he had been unduly sensitive about the criticisms 
of those who recognized themselves in the story, he might 
have taken the heart out of his story in removing imaginary 
offences. There is some evidence that he was a little sensitive, 
as he once begged an old Rugbeian not to discuss with him 
the characters in the book. But how resolute he was to let 
everything stand that he had written may be illustrated by 
the retention of the following sentence: “ One of the moralists 
whom we sat under in my youth—was it the great Richard 





* Tom Brown's School Days. With a Preface by Lord Kilbracken, an Intro- 


ra, 
Swiveller or Mr. Stiggins >—says, ‘We are born ina vale and 


must take the consequences of being found in such a situa. 
tion.’” Hundreds of persons must have told Hughes that 
that remark came from Mrs. Gamp. 

The chief interest of this new edition is that Mr. Sidgwick’ 
researches have carried the work of identifying the chennai 
in the story further than it has ever been carried, and as tar 
we may add, as it will ever need to be carried. Colonel Selfe’, 
labours in this matter in a pamphlet published in 1909 are 
known to all Rugbeians. He identified the chief characters 
and it is in numerous minor respects that Mr. Sidgwick ion 
carried on the research. As a rule, we find neither value nor 
interest in the kind of elucidation which presupposes that the 
author of a work of creative art has drawn every character 
from life, and has himself experienced every situation which 
he describes. According to this assumption Mr. Kipling must 
have been a private soldier, a museum-keeper, a fakir a 
hunter, an engine-driver, a cod-fisher, and goodness baoek 
what else besides. The case of “Tom Brown,” we must admit 
however, is exceptional. Perhaps we could not support the 
admission by logic, but at all events we feel that we do want 
to hear about every “ identification” in which there is the least 
reality. We should remember, nevertheless, Hughes's own 
disavowal of having portrayed any real person except the 
famous headmaster and founder of our modern monitorial 
public-school system, Dr. Arnold. Arnold is mentioned by 
name at the end of the story. Mr. Sidgwick says :— 

“While it is reasonable to suppose that his protagonists are 
composite, it can hardly be doubted that, as he drew Mr. Aislabie 
*Old Thos.,’ and the other School House servants from life, so he 
could himself have named the originals of Benjy, old Blowhard 
and Velveteens ; and although it would be impertinent to seck an 
historical foundation for the main plot of the story, the parallels 
adduced in the following annotations to many of the episodes 
suffice, I submit, to establish the fact that Tom Hughes had no 
hesitation in drawing on his own experience.” 

In September, 1856, Hughes wrote from Deal to Alexander 
Macmillan that he was engaged upon a school story, and 
offered to send some specimen chapters. The Macmillans 
approved, and began to print it before the book was finished. 
In December, 1856, Hughes’s little daughter died, and he had 
not the heart at once to continue the MS. It was even 
proposed that the Rev. Septimus Hansard (the alleged original 
of Holmes, the “ sturdy cheery praepostor of another house”) 
should finish the book. Hughes fortunately soon continued it 
himself, no doubt finding distraction in it from his grief, and 
perhaps having the complexion of his thought coloured by the 
test of his faith (through which he came triumphant) to an 
extent that commentators have not suggested or imagined. In 
1857 Charles Kingsley read the proofs and wrote :— 

“Tt will be a very great hit. It is an extraordinary book. Take 
it all in all, you won’t see such smart writing, such knowledge of 
slang and all manner of odds and ends, combined with the actual 
knowledge of boys, and with the really lofty tone of religion and 
the broad humanity in any living writer. Beside, it is the only 
book of its kind. I should have been proud to have written that 
book, word for word as it stands. ...I have laughed and cried 
over the book to my heart’s content. Funny bits of it are worthy 
of Lever, and serious bits of it worthy of—1 can’t say whom.” 
Now we come to the identifications. Tom Brown is not 
entirely a portrait of Tom Hughes himself; both Tom Hughes 
and his elder brother George enter into the composition ; Tom 
Brown in the fight is partly Orlebar, whom we shall mention 
again later; in the cricket match he is mainly Tom Hughes. 
The theory that George Arthur was a picture of Dean Stanley 
as a boy is so widespread that it may be impossible to 
destroy it. But the statement of Mrs. Hughes is conclusive :— 
« As to Arthur being from Dean Stanley it was only the Christian 
name which would have given rise to such an idea, as Stanley left 
Rugby soon after my husband went as quite a small boy, and they 
did not know one another till after Jom Brown was written.” 
When Tom Brown was published, Stanley read it and 
remarked, “It is an absolute revelation to me: opens up a 
world of which, though so near me, I was absolutely ignorant.” 
The sensitive, generous character of Arthur, weak in physical 
power, leonine in moral courage, was probably founded partly 
on Theodore Walrond and partly on W. P. Adam. Colonel 
Selfe, however, thought that East was in the main drawn from 
W.P. Adam. The Rev. A. Orlebar contributed the fact that 
Adam bore the nickname of “Scud,” which East has in the 
story. Thomas Arnold (the doctor's second son), however, 
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+h Sayer, a strong, thick-set boy, rather low down in the 
= ~ Slogger Williams was (only in his fighting character 
ey ot in “moral respects) the Rev. Augustus Orlebar, 
Tiour of Willington, Bedford, for fifty-four years, who died 

i 
September 30th, 1912. 

As regards the incidents of the story, everyone will remember 
;, particular the football match and the fight. In those days 
an the School House “took on” the rest of the school at 
‘ thall it was still the custom to play in trousers. The 
eboo! House boys always affected white duck trousers 
“to show that they didn’t care for hacks” (7.e., were indifferent 
There is no mention in the account of the match 
of running with the ball, which is of course the characteristic 

° : : 

of the Rugby game. Mr. Sidgwick says :— 

«The history of the introduction into the Rugby game of running 

ith the ball was carefully investigated in 1895-7 by a special 
pe mittee of the Old Rugbeian Society, whose labours resulted 
ro mphlet chiefly consisting of letters received from Rugbeians 
> Pout 1820 to 1840, including Tom Hughes. The principal 
o nelusions are (i) that the first player who actually picked up 
the ball and ran forwards with it towards the opponent’s goal was 
William Webb Ellis, and the date 1823, and (ii) that this act was 
then and for years afterwards considered of doubtful legality, only 
radually became accepted as part of the game, and was finally 
erognized—though with limitations—by a ‘ Bigside Levee’ in 
1841-2, the Captain of Bigside then being Tom Hughes.” 


to hacks). 


The fight in which Tom Brown vindicated the propriety of 
Arthur's having broken down and wept in form as he read 
aloud the most affecting lines in Homer is undoubtedly in the 
main a reminiscence of an actual fight between Orlebar and 
Bulkeley Owen Jones. The Rev. Bulkeley Owen Jones, now 
in his ninetieth year, is Chancellor in the Diocese of St. Asaph, 
after having heen Warden of Ruthin, North Wales, for more 


than fifty years :— 

“The two principals were Augustus Orlebar and Bulkeley Owen 
Jones, ‘backed’ respectively by J. G. Hollway and Tom Hughes. 
What caused the fight has not been recorded; but it aroused 
interest at the time partly because the combatants were in the 
Upper Fifth and the Upper Middle Fifth respectively, and partly 
because Orlebar ‘fainted and could not come up to time,’ and 
Jones, who was ‘much more punished,’ was so disfigured that Dr. 
Arnold did not know him. Arnold stopped the fight: and both 
combatants, when they recovered, had to repeat two hundred lines 
of Virgil to him for breaking the rules. Both also became and 
remained firm friends. Their last meeting was appropriate 
enough, as is shown in the fellowing reminiscence of the Rev. 
A. Orlebar: ‘I was sitting under a tent in Dr. James’s garden at 
the time when so many Rugbeians went up from far and wide to 
attend the unveiling of the statue to dear old “Tom Brown.” 
Whilst I sat there musing on the years that were past, and on 
what changes had occurred at Rugby and in my life since I had left 
the school as a boy, an elderly clergyman came along and sat down 
beside me. We began to talk, and he soon told me that he was 
actually in the school when Arnold died. That opened the flood- 
gates of both memory and tongue, and I asked him his name, for 
Idid not recognize him. When he mentioned it I stared in surprise, 
but when I told him mine he looked at me perfectly astonished. 
Then we shook hands heartily, expressed our delight at thus 
meeting, and had a pleasant chat referring to the “little turn up” 


,?99 


we had had when we were both boys at Rugby ! 


Of course, the author of the most famous school story in 
the world was a preacher. He was magnificently indifferent 
to the canons of art as laid down by his critics. Even the 
fight ends in asermon, and a very good sermon too, on the 
ethics of using the fists. “Not preach?” he would say in 
effect. “Why, that is all that I write for. 1f there were no 
chance of preaching there would be no novel from me. So let 
criticism go its own way and I will go mine.” Yet it may be 
added in partial justification of the critics that the best 
sermon in the book is, after all, that which is contained in 
solution in the narrative and is not deliberately preached. It 
is that final passage in which the reader takes leave of Tom 
Brown at Arnold's tomb, a passage noble in sincerity and 
magnificent in truth of phrase, a passage which no normally 
constituted schoolboy of any age can read without a piercing 
emotion. 





A DEVOTED TITMARSHIAN.* 
It was Mr. Hopkinson Smith who, too many years ago, wrote 
& very charming Southern novel, Colonel Carter of Carters- 
ville. It was open to any of that book's readers to remark 
that before there had been Colonel Carter there had been 
Colonel Newcome; but that did not matter. If, however, 
they then only suspected this derivation, they will now feel 








*In ye London. Pictures and Text by F. Hopkinson Exith. 
London; Smith, Elder, and Co. [l5s. net. ] 











more certain of it, for Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s new book is in 
essence a eulogy of Colonel Newcome and his creator. 
Thackeray’s London as a whole may be the theme of the 
work, but it is significant that the author went first to the 
Charterhouse and remained there longest. 

The literary art of Colonel Carter is not much to be seen 
in these pages, but they are pleasant, and some of the pictures 
are really remarkably good, especially perhaps “ St. George's, 
Hanover Square.” Soft charcoal seems to be an excellently 
sympathetic medium for our smoky city, and Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith is a master of the use of it. He is an innovator, too, 
as regards sketching in London, for he hit upon the taxi as 
a movable studio, with his back to the chauffeur and the 
lowered hood as a rest. In one of these vehicles, driven by 
an ex-soldier named Evins, he made every picture here, and 
probably more, varying his labours with conversations with 
Evins and amiable arguments with the police on the question 
of obstruction of traffic, in which the artist usually won. As 
for Evins, Mr. Hopkinson Smith is a better student of 
Thackeray than of modern London talk. We cannot accept 
all this chauffeur’s remarks as authentic. We doubt, for 
example, if he really said that he bad “been around con- 
siderable,” or called a hotel porter a “stuff.” And we rub 
our eyes when Mr. Hopkinson Smith says that in Jermyn 
Street to-day are “ fishmongers’ stalls.” Shops, if you like, 
but no stalls, we fancy : not, at any rate, as our branch of the 
English family uses the word. 

The odd thing about this agreeable book is its omission of 
the most personal of the relics of Thackeray's London. There 
is far too much about old Fleet Street inns in which he may 
or may not have eaten, and which Mr. Hopkinson Smith, hke 
so many Americans, obviously found very much to his own 
taste, although English people can consider them a little too 
theatrical; but not a word of either of the two Kensington 
houses where Thackeray and his family lived, in Young Street, 
and the mansion which he built on Palace Green from his 
Cornhill profits. Since they are both just as he left them 
their neglect by this loving investigator is the more remark- 
able. And while Mr. Hopkinson Smith was in Fleet Street he 
might have done a more foolish thing than call at the Punch 
office, hurd by, and see Thackeray's “Mahogany Tree” with 
his initials carved upon it by himself. What the author 
of Esmond had to do with an arch of London Bridge, seen 
from the water, we have no notion. Still, it is a fine 
memorial, this volume, and another proof of the piety and 
enthusiasm of American admirers of England's past. 





RECENT VERSE.* 


To-pay we have attained to a level of metrical skill which 
the singers of yesterday strove for in vain. Our poets are 
bolder and more versatile, handling words and rhythms with 
greater ease and a defter accomplishment. They have 
extended, too, the area of that which is considered the 
material of poetry, and have given the Muse a permit to rove 
in many unaccustomed glades. But with all this mastery 
there is apt to be a lack of sheer thought-stuff, that union of 
the intellect and the imagination which gives us profundity 
allied with magic, and makes the reader pause with a start of 
delight. Mr. Squire, whom we have known hitherto as a 
brilliant parodist, has many gifts which are uncommon 
among our moderns. He can think subtly and powerfully, as 
well as feel; he can catch a fleeting mood so that the sharp- 
ness of its reproduction amazes us, and yet see beyond that 
mood to the “infinite imperturbed.” As the phrase goes, he 


* (1) The Three Hills, and Other Poems. By J.C. Squire. London: Howard 
Latimer. [2s. net. ]—(2) Foliage: Various Poems, By r. H. Davies, 
London: Elkin Mathews. ([ls. 6d. net.|——(3) The Drift of Pinions, By 


Marjorie L. C. Pickthall, Montreal: The University Magazine. [¢1.)|—~—(4) 
My Lady's Book. By Gerald Gould, London: Sidgwick and Jackson. [2s, 6d, 
net.)——(5) Poems. By Michael Heseltine. London: Elkin Mathews. [1s, 


net. |——( ) Loveina Mist. By Judith Lytton. London: Herbert and Daniel, 
(7s, 6d. net. }——(7) The Soul ofa Doll. By K. C. Spiers. London: Chapman 
and Hall. [2s. 6d. net. }——(8) A Holiday in Verse. By R. 8. Darbishire. 
London: Elkin Mathews. [ls. 6d. net.]——-(9) Songs of a Buried City. By 
H. Lang Jones. London: J. M. Dent and Sons, [1s. net. }——(10) Moods and 
Metres. By Charles Newton-Robinson. London: Constable and Co. [5s. net. ] 
——(11) On Passive Sercice, By Margaret Lovell Andrews. London: Max 
Goschen. [2s. 6d. net. } (12) The Daffodil Fields. By John Masefield. London: 
William Heinemann. [3s. 4d. net.]——(13) Flemish Tales. By J. Redwood- 
Anderson. London: George Allen and Co. [3s, 6d, net.]|——(14) The Over- 
lander, and Other Verses, By Will Ogilvie. Glasgow and Dalbeattie: Fraser, 
Asherand Co. [3s. net. )——(15) Rhymes of a Rouseabout. By W. Monro Anderson. 
London: William Heinemann. [3s. 6d. net.)——(16) The Collected Verses of 
Arthur H. Adams. London: Whitcombe and Tombs. ([5s. net.)]—(17 

Ballads of the Veld-Land. By Lynn Lyster. London: Longmans and bo. (5a. 

——(18) Odd Numbers. | Dum-Dum. London: Constable and Co. [3s, 6d, 
net.) — (19) The Motley Muse. By Harry Graham, London; Edward Arnold, 
C net.J 
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has vision, byt be can not only see far and deep, but can also 
view steadily, as if from without, his own seeing. He has, to 
he sure, the faults of the philosopher-poet. He is apt to fall 
into crabbed metaphysical language; he indulges in harsh 
Latinisms, and a phrase such as “the peregrinal loin ” reads like 
one of his own parodies, But he has moments of high beauty, 
that sudden peace and simplicity when the desire of life and 
the desire of truth are made one. ‘“ Antinomies on a Railway 
Station” is a good example of this rare gift. It isa 
meditation on the text— 


“In many places, many days, 
The invaded soul receives the rays 
Of countries she was nurtured in, 
Speaks in her silent language strange 
To that beyond which is her kin.” 


As examples of his power of delineating and fixing a mood we 
would take “In the Park” and the “ Lines” beginning— 


“ When London was a little town 
Lean by the river’s marge, 

The poet paced it with a frown, 
He thought it very large.” 


But, on the whole, the best instance of Mr. Squire's quality is 
“A Reasonable Protestation,” the poet’s reply to a friend 
who complained of his vagueness and lack of dogma. In its 
spiritual temper it may be compared with Stevenson’s “If 
this were Faith.” 


“Thirsty as you, perhaps, I long 
For courtyards of eternal song ; 
Even as yours my feet would stray 
Ina city where ’tis always day, 
And a green, spontaneous, leafy garden 
With God in the middle for a warden; 
But though I trust with strengthening faith 
I’ll taste when I have traversed death 
The unimaginable sweetness 
Of certitude of such concreteness. 
How should I draw the hue and scope 
Of substances I only hope, 
Or blaze upon a mortal screen 
The evidence of things not seen? 

. ° . ° ° e 
This autumn of time in which we dwell 
Is not an age of revelations 
Solid as once, but intimations 
That touch us with warm misty fingers, 
Leaving a nameless sense that lingers, 
That sight is blind and Time’s a snare, 
And earth less solid than the air, 

And deep below all seeming things 

There sits a steady king of kings. 

And though, heing man, with certain glee 
I eat and drink, though I suffer pain, 
And love and hate and love again, 

Well or in mode contemptible, 

Thus shackled by the body’s spell 

I see through pupils of the beast, 
Though it be faint and blurred with mist, 
A Star that travels in the East.” 


Our next two volumes stand at the antipodes of poetic 
style. Mr. W.H. Davies has given us in Foliage* those lyrical 
snatches, as true and artless as the song of birds, of which he 
is fortunate enough to possess the secret. The perfect rightness 


a] . . ee 
Sometimes, as in “The Beggar in Whitehall,” « Contessicn ® 
and some of the Oxford verses, he attains to a kind of fantasi: 
power, and “ Over the Hills and Far Away” shows that 
is also capable of the more conventional graces. Mrs. Neue 
Lytton’s Love in a Mist® is a collection of sonnetg portray; 
the various phases of the lover's heart. The Verse rf 
great technical accomplishment, but it lacks originality he 
of thought and style, and the constant flow of metaphor 
becomes a little monotonous. Mr. K. ©. Spiers’ The Soul of g 
Doli’ is full of curiously unequal work. Awkward Construction, 
and doubtful grammar occasionally mar a passage of state) 
verse. We like the little Japanese play which gives the titleto the 
book, and “ The Madness of Launcelot ” and “ The Toilers” are 
full of fine things.. Mr. R. 8. Darbishire’s A Holiday in Vers 
is what its name implies, the reminiscences in verse of a pilgrim. 
age in the Mediterranean lands by a man who brings to bis 
observation asound classical culture and a quick sense of beanty 
Such a record will be read with pleasure by all who haye fol. 
lowed the same paths in scholarship and travel. Mr. H, Lang 
Jones's Songs of a Buried City’ is something of a new note jp 
poetry. He is fascinated by the romance of exploring Roma, 
cities in the West of England, and his enthusiasm has flower 
into verse which, as in “In the Trenches” and “Mary 
Petronius,” has true imaginative power. The prose “note” 
at the end of the book is a delightful tribute to the romang 
of excavation. Every admirer of the late Mr. Charly 
Newton-Robinson’s many-sided talents wi!l welcome his pog. 
humous collection, Moods and Metres”. His gentle ay 
scholarly mind was alive to all that was wortby in life ang 
literature, and he had the gift of expressing his moods with 
a complete and exquisite lucidity. On Passive Servigs 
by Miss Margaret Lovell Andrews, is a_ volume of verges 
apparently addressed to someone engaged in the Balkan War, 
It is in many ways a remarkable work, for its clean emotion, 
power, for the skill of the verse, and for the subtlety of much 
of the thought. The poet has a quick eye for contrasts ani 
ironies, and her restraint and wise parsimony of words in 
poems like “ The Conscript,” “Light and Shade,” and “The 
Widow ” make her succeed in a rare and difficult class. 

Mr. Masefield has made fashionable once again the narrative 
poem, and The Daffodil Fields * is a good example both of his 
strength and weakness. He has much of Mr. Hardy’s giftd 
making the landscape live almost as one of the dramatis 
personae, All through the poem the background of daffodils 
is never out of sight, and like a Greek chorus their dance gives 
zest to joy and adds a terror to the ultimate tragedy. The 
story is the old one of the girl who is deserted by her lover 
and in turn marries his sober rival; but the lover returns ani 
calls her to him, and the two men die by each other's bands, 
To our mind, the tragedy shrieks a little, for Mr. Masefiell 





has a touch of melodrama among his other gifts. But here, 


/as in the earlier poems, there is great beauty of natunl 


| 


of those songs is due to the entire sweetness and kindliness of 
his spirit, which finds a soul of rejoicing goodness in all things. 


“Sweet Stay-at-home,” “Seeking Joy,” and “Sweet Birds, I | 
Come ”—to take three at random—deserve Traherne’s title of | 
“poems of felicity.” Miss Pickthall’s The Drift of Pinions,’ 
on the other hand, is a book of rich and sumptuous verse, where 
the Muse goes clad in all the brocade of high romance. She 
draws beauty from many lands and literatures, and her art is | 
so sure that she can achieve alike the stately measure of a 
“Song of Late September” or the vivid narrative of such 
apologues as “A Mother in Egypt” and “Fame,” or the 
lyrical grace of a snatch like “Duna.” In Miss Pickthall we 
have a new poet in the old good tradition, one who knows the 
best of the world’s poetry and can interpret classic beauty with 
a fresh and original mind. 

Mr. Gerald Gould’s My Lady’s Book‘ is a collection of 
sonnets and lyrics of love, full of tuneful Tennysonian 
cadences and pleasant conceits which now and then have a 
touch of the humorous. The sonnet beginning “I cannot love 
my Lady as I would” is a good example of his gracious 
and scholarly talent. Mr. Michael Heseltine’s Poems* is a 
volume of experiments, the fierce and intense expression of 
moods which are not Witen those of the common singer. 








description, and the soothing fall of the last three stanzasis 
only less exquisite than the close of Dauber. Mr. Redwoot 
Anderson’s Flemish Tales™ are exercises in the same genre. 
He has chosen grim subjects, which he works out with restraint 
and dignity and much metrical skill. With him, as with M, 
Masefield, the landscape plays a significant part, and he has 
reproduced with great success the sad monotony of the 
Flemish marshes. 

Of the four poets on our list whose inspiration is mainly 
drawn from overseas Mr. Will Ogilvie is by far the most 
successful. His new book The Overlander™ seems to us the 


| best he has done, and his Australian ballads are among the 


best of our day. He has all the rush and gallop and vivid 
local colour which we associate with Australian verse, but he 


| has also an austere sense of style, and he never overdoes the 
| ornament or the emotion. 
|“ The Riding Camel,” and “The Outlaw” have in our time 
been equalled only by Mr. Kipling. Mr. Ogilvie has another 
| side, for one half of the book is made up of tender lyrics of the 


Ballads like “The Overlander,” 


Scottish Border, where the lingering grace of a different kind 
of pastoral from that of Australian sheep-walks is cunningly 
caught. “A Summer Evening” and “Sheep Country” have 
as much of the essential spirit of Tweedside as the earlier 
ballads have of the bush and the desert. It is safe to say 
that Mr. Morro Anderson’s Rhymes of a Rouseabout * would 
never have been written without Mr. Kipling, though he oo 
tributes a fierce reply to that poet’s “Islanders.” “The Old 
Hands” is in spirit and in many of its cadences simply’ 
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. Kipling’s wy. apa Not that a“ coe 
erits on their own account. He seems to 
rhymes a. poe of the globe, and his verse is full of fire 
— r. The thing has been done before, but his rhymes on 
oa caer ea War, especially “ The Piccadilly Scouts,” are 
- jy managed, and “ Red Sea” has genuine idiomatic 
ery he Collected Verses of Mr. Arthur H. Adams are 
age Australian, and his poem “The Australian” isa 
~~ <r character sketch of his countrymen. Mr. Adams has 
bri - range and succeeds in many different manners. We 
- his Maori ballads especially, and the fine “Funeral 
oe .” Mr. Lynn Lyster’s Ballads of the Veld-Land" are 
ane aol poetry, but they tell good stories, which deserve 
png alive. “A Ballad of Magersfontein” strikes us 
as thoroughly falsetto, but the others, though frequently 
doggerel, are sound in sentiment and brisk in narrative. 

Last come two books of humorous verse, both of the best 
in their different ways. “Dum-Dum” never forces his jests, 
and the fan of his demure numbers is of the quiet and 
intricate kind which the reader enjoys without guffaws. 
Captain Harry Graham, on the other hand, seems to us happiest 
when he is riotous. He is immensely shrewd and ingenious 
and pokes legitimate fun at all kinds of modern follies, and he 
is an accomplished parodist. But sometimes his motley Muse 
takes the bit and bolts, and becomes, as the Scots story has it, 
“pairfectly regardless,” and then Captain Graham is supreme. 
For sheer ridiculousness it would be hard to beat his parody 
of Mr. Yeats’s “Innisfree,” from which we quote the first 


version of M 


stanza :— 
«J will arise and go now, and go to Inverness, 
And a small villa rent there, of lath and plaster built; 
Nine bedrooms will I have there, and I'll don my native 
dress, 


And walk about in a d—— loud kilt.” 





THE ANGLO-FRENCH ENTENTE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.* 
Tis isan English version, perhaps not exactly a translation, 
of M. Charles Bastide’s book, Anglais et Francais du diz- 
septieme Siecle, w hich interested many readers a year or two 
ago. It is well adapted, pleasant to read, and full of amusing 
details of the intercourse between England and France in the 
seventeenth century. Whether, however, this intercourse ever 
reached the level of an enfente, a real national understanding, 
much less of an entente cordiale, strikes one as a matter of 
considerable doubt. Indeed, it seems that M. Bastide would 
not have used on his present title-page a term which does not 
appear on that of the original version had not the circum- 
stance mentioned in his Introduction almost compelled him 
to do so. 
The points on which M. Bastide touches in a series of lively 
chapters are the difficulties of travelling between Paris and 
London, the amount of knowledge of each other's language 
possessed by Englishmen and Frenchmen, the underlying 
dislike of the French which existed side by side with admira- 
tion and imitation of French manners, dress, cookery, and so 
on, matched on the other shore of the Channel by a much 
more vague and ignorant leaning towards English horses, 
English building, English ships; the relations between the 
Huguenots in France and the Puritans in England, a curious 
subject which has till now been little studied ; the publication 
of French newspapers in London, which began about 1650 
and was renewed after the Restoration; and other instances 
of the contact between the two countries drawn from 
unpublished materials of the time. Of course, the upper and 
more familiar strata of history show something of all this. 
Charles 1.’s marriage with Henrietta Maria brought many 
French people to England, though the “Monsers” found 
short shrift at his Majesty’s hands. His letter to Buckingham 
“T command you to send all the French away 
to-morrow out of the town—if you can by fair means—other- 
wise force them away, driving them away like so many wild 
beasts, until you have shipped them, and so the devil go with 
them.” A young man in a rage; not much sign of a present 
or future entente here. In his son’s reign it was a very different 
matter. By that time French was the language of the Court, 
and familiar to most educated people, though French influence 


is well known. 











* The Ang'o-French Entente in the Seventeenth Century. By Charles Bastide. 
Mlustrated. London: John Lane. 10s. 6d, net.) 


did more harm than good to the King and his surroundings 
and through them to English society in general. Undoubtedly 
the best effect of France on England was through the 
Huguenots, many of whom brought over their talents and 
their industry long before the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Some escaped from the severities of Richelieu; more 
from those of Mazarin, not to count the many refugees who 
had fled to England at the end of the sixteenth century, after 
the St. Bartholomew. M. Bastide reminds us that these 
“gentle and profitable strangers,” about ten thousand in 
number, met with anything but a warm welcome from the 
English workers of all kinds, whom they surpassed in skill. 
But this popular feeling seems to have shown itself compara- 
tively little in the seventeenth century, when French nobles 
and French adventurers, male and female, bore the chief brunt 
of much of the prejudice that still existed, and when French 
thought, religious and political, was spread abroad by teachers 
who took pains to learn English. The names alone of Bayle, 
Jurieu, Drelincourt, Le Clere, and many others, are proof 
enough of all this. 

In fact, the subject of M. Bastide’s book is a very large one, 
and he would be the last to say that he has exhausted it. For 
one thing, he deals far more with the French in England 
than with the English in France, an equally curious study. A 
review can do little more than mention the various pointe 
of interest he bas treated, always in a light, suggestive, and 
illuminating manner. 





A DICKENS BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 

In this fascinating volume Mr, Eckel attempts to give a 
complete bibliography of the first editions of all the published 
works of Dickens, with illustrations of their most characteristic 
features, notes as to prices realized at sales, and a list of the 
most interesting presentation copies. Mr. Eckel's evidence is 
largely drawn from American sources (notably the exhibitions 
of the Grolier Club), and he is apt now and then to attribute 
rather more importance to some of this evidence than cireum- 
stances justify. Thus in regard to the Kolle letters, which 
were first published three years ago by the Bibliophile 
Society of Boston (though W. R. Hughes had seen and referred 
to them in print so long ago as 1891), Mr. Eckel lays great 
| stress on their importance in establishing A Dinner at Poplar 
| Walk as Dickens’s first published work, a fact which, as Mr. 
| Eckel is evidently aware, had been established and accepted 
| long before even 1891. One would have been glad, too, to see 
| some record of the hands through which the most famous of 
the copies mentioned have passed to their present destinations. 
This, however, is a field which Mr. Eckel scarcely touches. He 
does not, for instance, mention the Rowfant Library, although 
some of the recent sales in America to which he refers must have 
been sales of Rowfant copies. In this connexion, too, one may 
note that Frederick Locker’s autograph copy of The Chrisimas 
Carol might well have been mentioned among the presentation 
copies, and his manuscript of the “ Demeanour of Murderers” 
(Household Words, 1856, and not reprinted) might perhaps 
have been referred to. These, however, are very slight defects 
in a compilation of great interest. Mr. Eckel’s illustrations 
are fascinating, and should prove most useful to the collector. 
He gives us a reproduction of the first page of chapter xvii. of 
Little Dorrit, with the exceedingly characteristic inserted slip, 
on which tke author explains the mistaken use of the name 
| “Rigaud” for “ Blandois” throughout the chapter; of the 
| slip in Part IX. of Bleak House dealing with the cancelled 
| plate; of the title-page of Pickwick with the name “Tony 
| Veller” on the board above the “ Marquis of Granby's” door ; 
| of the “Cricket Match” plate by R. W. Buss in Part [TL 
| of Pickwick, which was afterwards cancelled by the author; of 
| the title-page of the first issue of Marlin Chuzelewit, with the 
misprint ( 100£") in the notice on the signpost; of the slip 

explaining the title “Our Mutual Friend”; 
| points of almost equal interest. Most valuable perbaps are 
| two discoveries which the author is able to announce for the 
first time in print. The first concerns a hitherto unsuspected 
fourth issue (chronologically the first) of the first edition of 
The Battle of Life; the second has to do with the manuseript 
of A Curious Dance Round a Curious Tree, Dickens's share in 








and many other 


* The First Editions of Charles Dickens, By J.C, Eckel, London: Chapman 
and Hall, [12s. 6d. net.) 
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which had always been much disputed. The manuscript 
shows conclusively that Dickens in fact wrote, corrected, and 
re-corrected for the press at least half of the paper which gives 
the littie book its name. 





OUT OF THE DARK.* 


TuHat Miss Helen Keller, who lost her sight and hearing 
when barely two years old, should ever have learned to 
speak and to write arguea ability amounting almost 
to genius upon her own part and upon that of her 
teacher. A few years ago she amazed the world by a 
book called The Story of My Life. We now have from her 
pen a set of essays dealing with such subjects as “How I 
Became a Socialist,” “The Worker's Right,” “The Modern 
Woman,” &c. The sad isolation in which Miss Keller must 
of necessity live has not destroyed her mental powers, but it 
has, as was inevitable, narrowed her outlook. She has fallen 
a victim to a violent propaganda. Such a bitter passage as the 
following excites the reader’s indignation against those who 
have warped the judgment of an able and heroic woman. 
Surely all reasonable suffragists must read it with shame :— 
“Man was her sole inatructor in religion, and religion compre- 
hended all that she officially learned. He taught her her duties, 
her needs, and her capacities. He marked out for her the waver- 
ing line which delimited her ‘sphere.’ The chief content of this 
‘sphere’ was her duty to make him happy, to be a proper mate for 
him. He drilled her in morals, that she might not deceive him; 
he taught her obedience, that she might be his slave. He cele- 
brated her in song and story because that celebration gave him 
pleasure. Itis an utterance of his artistic sense. He made her 
laws, constituted himself judge, jury, jailer, and executioner. He 
had entire charge of her prisons and convents, of her house, her 
church, and her person. He burnt her, tortured her, gave her to 
wild beasts, and cast her forth to be a pariah when she violated his 
property title in her. He laid down the measure of her knowledge, 
the quantity of it that would meet his approval. Through all 
times he granted her the privilege—of bearing his children. But 
once born, they were his children, not hers.” 
The Commination Service contains a malediction upon those 
who lead the blind out of the way. We had thought that 
this particular piece of wrongdoing was—in any literal sense— 
obsolete. 





FICTION. 
WHEN WILLIAM CAME.+ 
Since the days of The Battle of Dorking there have been a 
good many examples of that form of prospective romance 
which takes for its theme the invasion of the couréry by 
a foreign Power, but none so curious, and few, if any, as 
clever, as this bitter fantasia from the mordant pen of Mr, 
H. H. Munro. The practice almost invariably followed by 
those who cultivate this thorny patch of the field of fiction is 
to begin at the beginning, to trace the events which led to the 
collision, and to recount the course of the campaign, which 
nineteen times out of twenty results, after various vicissitudes, 
in the repulse of the invading force. An Englishman’s Home, 
which, though cast in dramatic form, belongs to the same 
category, struck a new and disquieting note, but the force of 
tradition was too strong, andas given on the stage the story 
was fitted with an ending more consonant with the require- 
ments of the theatre-going public. “Saki,” as may readily 
be guessed from his previous work, is quite uncompromising 
in his refusal to conciliate public opinion. He is one of those 
pessimistic patriots who hold that the lesson of which we 
stand in such urgent need can only be administered by an 
overwhelming defeat. In his imaginative forecast the 
war, sharp, short, and decisive, has already ended months 
before the story opens. When Murrey Yeovil returned to 
England from a hunting trip in Russia, followed by a long 
illness which laid him up in Finland, it was to find the 
British Isles annexed to the German Crown as a sort of 
Reichsland—an Alsace-Lorraine washed by the North Sea 
{nstead of the Rhine. The King had retired with his Court 
to Delhi, with most of his overseas dominions still subject to 
his sway. Many of the Tory families had emigrated, while 
others were shut up in their country houses. The old party 
divisions had crumbled away: Liberals and Conservatives 
were both under an eclipse, while “the Labour faction were 








* Out of the Dark. By Helen Keller. London: Hodder and Stoughton, (Ss.] 
+ When Willian Cam:, By H. H, Murro (‘Saki’). London: John Lane. 








almost in as bad odour as the Liberals, because of having 
hobnobbed too effusively and ostentatiously with the German 
democratic parties on the eve of the war, exploiting an evangel 
of universal brotherhood which did not blunt a single bayonet 
when thehour came.” London has become a bilingual city, 
garrisoned by German troops, cosmopolitan in sentiment, in 
which the obliterating process of “time and tact” has worked 
wonders on a society already sapped by a denationalized culture. 
The Jews have become the dominant race. As for the war, 
though it had been prenounced an impossibility “ between two 
such civilized and enlightened nations” by one of the leaders 
of public opinion on the Saturday, by the following Friday 
“it had indeed become an impossibility because we could no 
longer carry it on” :— 


“Tt burst on us with calculated suddenness, and we were just 
not enough, everywhere where the pressure came. Our ships 
were good against their ships, our seamen were better than their 
seamen, but our ships were not able to cope with their ships plus 
their superiority in aircraft. Our trained men were good against 
their trained men, but they could not be in several places at once, 
and the enemy could. Our half-trained men and our untrained 
men could not master the science of war at a moment’s notice, 
and a moment’s notice was all they got. The enemy were 
a nation appronticed in arms, we were not even the idle 
apprentice: we had not deemed apprenticeship worth our while,” 


Reverting to the sequel, we find that the only cause of mis- 
giving amongst those who reluctantly or otherwise have 
accepted the fact accompli is the question of military service. 
At last the Imperial Rescript on the subject appears :— 


“Beneath the courtly politeness and benignant phraseology of 
the document ran a trenchant searing irony. ‘The British-born 
subjects of the Germanic Crown inhabiting the islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland had habituated themselves as a people to the 
disuse of arms, and resolutely excluded military service and 
national training from their political system and daily life. Their 
judgment that they were unsuited as a race to bear arms and 
conform to military discipline was not to be set aside. Their new 
overlord did not propose to do violence to their feelings and 
customs by requiring from them the personal military sacrifices and 
services which were rendered by his subjects German-born. - The 
British subjects of the Crown were to remain a people consecrated 
to peaceful pursuits, to commerce and trade and husbandry. The 
defence of their coasts and shipping and the maintenance of order 
and general safety would be guaranteed by a garrison of German 
troops with the co-operation of the Imperial war fleet. German- 
born subjects residing temporarily or permanently in the British 
Isles would come under the same laws respecting compulsory 
military service as their fellow-subjects of German blood in the 
other parts of the Empire, and special enactments would be drawn 
up to ensure that their interests did not suffer from a periodical 
withdrawal on training or other military calls. Necessarily a 
heavily differentiated scale of war taxation would fall on British 
taxpayers to provide for the upkeep of the garrison and to equalize 
the services and sacrifices rendered by the two branches of his 
Majesty’s subjects. As military service was not henceforth open 
to any subject of British birth, no further necessity for any train- 
ing or exercise of a military nature existed, therefore all rifle 
clubs, drill associations, cadet corps, and similar bodies were 
henceforth declared to be illegal. No weapons other than guns 
for specified sporting purposes, duly declared and registered and 
open to inspection when required, could be owned, purchased, or 
carried. ‘The science of arms was to be eliminated altogether 
from the life of a people who had shown such marked repugnance 
to its study and practice. The cold irony of the measure strnck 
home with the greater force because its nature was so utterly 
unexpected. Public anticipation had guessed at various forms 
of military service, aggressively irksome or tactfully lightened as 
the case might be, in any event certain to be bitterly unpopular, 
and now there had come this contemptuous boon, which had 
removed, at one stroke, the bogey of compulsory military service 
from the troubled imaginings of the British people, and fastened 
on them the cruel distinction of being in actual fact what an 
enemy had called them in splenetic scorn long years ago—a 
nation of shopkeepers. Aye, something even below that level, a 
race of shopkeepers who were no longer a nation.” 


The story ends with a description of an Imperial triumph 
shorn of its full rites by the stirring of discontent among the 
younger generation, and thus holds out a faint hope that the 
era of ignoble acquiescence will one day pass away. But it is 
not a book which makes for cheerfulness or complacency. 
Our only doubt is whether the scathing satire which Mr. 
Munro directs against our self-protective sybarites may not 
be neutralized by the fact that, while they are represented 
in a contemptible light, they are also extremely amusing. 
“ Nous nous sommes diablement amusés”—the famous remark 
of a well-known figure in the Second Empire—might well be 
taken as the motto for these witty opportunists, ambitious 
leaders of society, and epicene entertainers, who climb to 
influence under the new régime on the wreck of their self-respect. 
The long struggle between Yeovil’s nobler nature, enfeebled 
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by ill-health, and the promptings of a selfish love of the 
good things of life, powerfully reinforced by the plausible 
arguments of his wife, is admirably done. Cicely is a 
perfect sophist, with a genius for making the worse appear 
the better cause, detesting the new régime yet quite unable to 
endure the loss of pleasure and prominence which an attitude 
of resistance would entail. Lady Shalem, who had failed to be 
popular before the débdcle because she tried too hard, welcomes 
the change wholeheartedly, and there are other representa- 
tives of this frankly sans-patrie type. One of the worst is 
the sleek-beaded young pianist whose profession is described 
as “having a great many friends who bave independent 
incomes,” who played bridge almost as well as he played the 
piano, and for the rest was “a rather good-looking young 
animal, with something between talent and genius in the 
piano-playing line.” At the opposite extreme we have the 
old Dowager Lady Greymaster, fighting her last battle as 
a counter-agent to the agents of the fait accompli, or the 
Kerricks, who went away to live in the heart of Africa, where 
they could at least fly the Union Jack unmolested. Of the 
characters which make for amusement the most consistently 
effective is the irrepressible Joan Mardle, the genius of 
Inconvenient Candour, who deliberately thinks aloud on all 
occasions, with disconcerting results. But as she eschews 
politics, the thick-skinned opportunists endure her intrusions 
much as Courts endured their fools. Another striking 
portrait, etched in vitriol, is that of Gorla Mustelford, 
a young lady of noble lineage who adopts the career of a 
professional dancer out of sheer passion for notoriety. We 
might easily fill a page of the Spectator with the good sayings 
and epigrams which enliven the pages of When William Came, 
but inasmuch as its main aim is serious, we have purposely 
refrained from discounting the intellectual exhilaration to be 
derived from the study of this brilliant if disquieting romance. 





In Action. By F. Britten Austin. (Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 2s. net.)—There is nothing in Mr. Austin’s sketches of 
the so-called glory and glamour of warfare; they are the 
more awful and impressive for being far different in tone 
from the customary headlines of a“ late edition”; indeed, their 
horror is almost too intense for them to be recommended 
without discrimination. Here battle and murder and sudden 
death are presented in their worst, but, we cun hardly doubt, 
their true aspects. Mr. Austin bas a grim humour and a 
sense of drama which never fail him, whether in writing of 
the shriek and crash of shell, and of the dark bundreds 
of infantry spread wide over the summer fields, or of 
the more individual passions of a soldier under fire:—he 
feels within himself, and he makes us feel, the wonderful 
complexity of emotions which make or mara man. Certain 
faults are evident in his work: there is an occasional lapse 
into ambiguity and even into bad grammar, and a danger of 
repetition and monotony, which may be due to the fact that 
many of the sketches are reprinted from journals. On the 
whole, however, he has treated with skill the difficult matters 
of physical pain and death and all the inglorious side of war, 
and has written a book which will be an intellectual relief to 
those who are weary of the exasperating heroics of modern 
journalism, but which should surely bear on its cover a 
label, “ To be taken in small doses, never late at night.” 


Her Ladyship’s Conscience. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
(Mrs. Felkin). (Hodder and Stonghton. 6s.)—Lady Esther 
Wyvern, the “ladyship” of the title, possessed a most 
uncomfortable conscience which caused her to do much 
harm. On the sole ground of her being a good deal older 
than he was, she refused a most delightful man who was desper- 
ately in love with her, and threw him into the arms of a 
heartless beauty with wkom he passed a miserable existence. 
The solution of the situation comes in a motor-car accident, 
which removes the beauty but not the hero. Readers of 
Mrs. Felkin’s novels do not need to be reminded that their 
strength is not in the plot but in the writing, and the 
epigrams in this story are as brilliant as ever. The 
reflections on the feminist point of view are, however, 
not very convincing, and the author makes a singular 
mistake if she thinks that any recognition of the equality 
of men and women will result in what may be called the 
“youth limit” of both sexes being the same. It will always 
be much easier for a mun of fifty to marry a young woman 





than for a woman of that age to marry a young man. The 
plain fact isthat the young man who marries a much older 
woman gives up the hope of having children, while the elderly 
man who marries a young yirl does no such thing. As 
marriage is a contract in which children are one of the 
“considerations,” the man’s “youth limit” will be of greater 
extent than the woman’s as long as the physical facts of nature 
remain as they are at present. There is a comfortable flavour 
of aristocracy and wealth about the novel, the chief actors 
being placed fairly high in the peerage, and the principal 
subsidiary character being actually a duchess. 

Julia and I in Canada. By the Author of Daphne in the 
Fatherland. (Andrew Melrose. 6s.)—This is a most amusing 
little work, which tells of the initial stragyles of two 
Englishwomen who set up bouse with a brother for a year in 
Montreal. Intending emigrants would do well to read it, for 
though no special hardships were undergone by the joint 
heroines of the story, conditions of life are obviously so 
different in Canadian and English towns that only disaster 
would be invited by women who went out unprepared. The 
word “women” is used advisedly. Men can live in lodgings 
or boarding-houses all the world over, but if women want a 
home of their own in Canada they have to make it and to do 
all the domestic work with their own hands. The account of 
the flats of Montreal, with their rickety outside staircases 
going up straight from the street, is curious, As fiction the 
story is not of much merit, but as a study of conditions in 
Canada it is most instructive. 

READABLE Nove.s.—The Argyle Case. By Arthur Horn 
blow. (Harper and Brothers. 63.)—An American detective 
story partly founded on a play. The intelligent reader will 
have no difficulty in discovering the “ curtains ” of the different 
acts. The Shadow of the Dragon. By Caecilia Moore. 
(Chapman and Hall. 68.)—A story concerned with the white 
slave traffic in Shanghai. The borrors detailed are indeed 
terrible, but there is no reason why, as the author appears to 
think, readers should become suffragettes if they are in 
sympathy with the desire to put down this infamous traffic. 
The Poor Little Rich Girl. By Eleanor Gates. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s.)—The beginning of this story of the life of 
a millionaire’s little daughter in New York is excellently 
done, but the chapters which describe ber delirium during 
illness are not so entertaining. 











GIFT-BOOKS, 


MORE FAIRY STORIES. 
SEVERAL books of fairy tales published in the last few weeks 
call for notice before Christmas, if at all. Of old friends, 
Mrs. Craik’s The Fairy Book (T. Nelson and Sons, 6s.) 
reappears in a new edition with coloured illustrations by 
competent artists. It is a well-made selection of thirty-five 
favourite European stories. Mr. Kipling’s unique Just So 
Stories (Macmillan and Co., 6s. net), as reissued, have not 
only the author’s black-and-white illustrations, with all their 
queer characteristics of expression, and in some cases the 
intricacy which excuses rather than demands his no less 
amusing explanations, but also some coloured plates by Mr. 
J. M. Gleeson. These bave more technical skill, and are 
successful in conveying the humour or weirdness which is 
aimedat. The supply of Oriental stories seems inexhaustible. 
There is yet another volume of fifteen stories from The 
Arabian Nights (Headley Brothers, 5s.), “ pictured” this time 
by Mr. G. Soper. His efforts are for the most part mild and 
pretty. Then we have a fine volume of Forty-Four Turkish 
Fairy Tales (George Harrap and Co., 10s. net). They have 
been collected by Dr. 1. Kiinos in the country where they are 
orally preserved. They are generally stories of the families 
of Padishahs and the inconsequent series of events caused by 
autocratic whims or the intervention of good and evil spirits. 
Heads roll very frequently from shoulders, but often return to 
their places, and nearly every story ends with happy wedding 
festivities. Mr. Willy Pogdny has illustrated them plentifully 
and with great. skill. A less ambitious work is Mr. A. L. 
Knight’s Told in the Indian Twilight (G. Allen and Co., 
2s. 6d. net). It contains five Muhratta stories which have 
no little charm. As so often happens in Indian tales, good 
little children of noble birth and wicked stepmothers are pro- 
minent, There is novelty in some pleasing tinted illustrations 
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by an Indian artist, which render the intrusion of a private 
photograph as frontispiece the more inexcusable-——There 
are two books which show that the power to write fairy 
stories round modern children is not quite extinct. One is 
Jack and Jill, by Dr. Greville Macdonald (J. M. Dent and Sons, 
5s. net). There is just a tinge of the didactic here and there, 
and the story is a trifle long, but it is a good successor to the 
author's last story of Sussex children spirited away into fairy- 
land. The boy and a delightful dog have a terrific fight with 
a very evil dragon. It is carefully illustrated by Mr. Arthur 
Hughes, who has quite caught the spirit of the tale. The 
other book is Wet Magic (T. Werner Laurie, 6s.), by that 
practised writer for children, E. Nesbit. Here some children 
are most vividly introduced by a mermaid to life under the 
sea, and plunged into the Mer-folk’s last war. There are 
two other books which take the risk of combining instruction 
with amusement. One is Pinocchio Under the Sea (Macmillan 
and Co., 6s.),a small volume in which Rembadi’s amusing 
marionette travels with some didactic dolphins who give 
him instruction in morals as well as in many fishy subjects. 
It is translated by O. M. Della Chiesa and illustrated by Miss 
Wilde. The second volume, In the Once upon a Time (George 
Harrap and Co., 3s. 6d. net), is called “a fairy-tale of science,” 
but does not deal with magic. Miss Lilian Gask puts a boy 
in the companionship of a learned professor, who makes his 
holidays a joy by taking him to museums and expounding the 
origin of species and much prehistoric anthropology. 
Lastly there is a volume of supernatural narrative which is 
of great interest, though not a‘children’s book. It is a hand- 
some volume containing translations of von Chamisso’s and 
Wilhelm Hanuff’s stories, called in English The Shadowless 
Man and The Cold Heart (Holden and Hardingham, 15s. net). 
They have introductions by Dr. Rappoport and Mr. Robertson 
Murray, and pictures by Mr. Forster Robson, which convey 
some of the whimsicalness of the stories as well as the unhappy 
mystery which characterises at any rate the first story. Each 
is worth having in English. 














HISTORY AND ROMANCE. 
Sr Harry Jounston has a rare combination of qualities, 
for besides being a man of action and a painter, he is able to 
write with authority upon history, geography, anthropology, 
zoology, and botany. He has used his knowledge of these five 
subjects in his series of “ Pioneers of Empire.” This year two 
new volumes appear, Pioneers in Tropical America and 
Pioneers in South Africa (Blackie and Son, 6s.each). They 
give as good ideas as his space allows of the countries them- 
selves as Nature presented them to the Europeans who sought 
them out. The accounts of the pioneers themselves, from 
Columbus to Livingstone, are also excellent and exciting read- 
ing. Sir Harry is no blind hero-worshipper himself. He is 
not stirred by the Protestantism of the Elizabethan adven- 
turers, and he dubs Drake “a thoroughgoing pirate.” But 
what man could mix with the religions and dynastic wars of 
the sixteenth century, with the adventurous exploration of the 
new hemisphere, and yet be sure that he never deceived him- 
self in his enthusiasms? There is a fine, though somewhat 
cold, tribute to the lasting work of the African missionaries. 
The long quotations in each book from contemporary writers 
and participators in the events described add greatly to the in- 
terest, ‘Two other volumes are examples of the better class of 
book-making with the help ofscissorsand paste. Mr. E. Fraser has 
a glorious subject in The Satlors whom Nelson Led (Methuen 
and Co., 5s. net). The main part of the book takes the three 
battles of the Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar, and gives one 
account after another of the duels fought by the men-of-war. 
Perhaps the Battle of the Nile, where each ship anchored as 
close as she could to a French vessel, is the most vividly 
described. Mr. Fraser has collected an astonishing amount of 
narrative, written in letters and otherwise by the officers of the 
fleet—wonderfully straightforward and dignified, occasionally 
stilted, pieces of writing by God-fearing heroes, It is curious 
how Nelson’s own very human trait of vainglory comes out 
with his great qualities and seems almost lovable, as it did to 
his “band of brothers.” The compiler fills in the gaps very 
usefully, but his style is not attractive-——On the other hand, 
Mr. E. Gilliat proves himself an admirable editor and writer 
in Heroes of the Indian Mutiny (Seeley, Service, and Co., 5s.). 
He gives a vivid and convincing picture of almost the 











1 
whole Sepoy Mutiny (which he carefully distinguishes from a 


native rebellion) by recounting the services of some fourteen 
of the most distinguished commanders. Here again the 
narratives of eyewitnesses make up a considerable part of the 
whole, though these writers were naturally reticent of much 
horror and heroism, This is a capital book for all who love 
the British Empire, with its past trials and lessons for the 
future. 





ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 

Amonc the illustrated books which have come too late for 
earlier notice the most imposing is a large edition of Sir J. M. 
Barrie’s delightful sentimental comedy, Quality Street (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 15s. net), illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson 
with a most generous allowance of quite charming full-page 
coloured pictures. There are two volumes of classic fiction 
illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne, namely, Adam Bede and 
Lorna Doone (W.and R. Chambers, 10s. 6d. net and 6s. net). 
He is a skilful and always competent artist, especially in his 
black-and-white drawings, though he shows no great fine 
inspiration nor the “bigness” for which one looks in a 
collaborator with George Eliot.——Mr. Foulis proceeds with 
his patriotic publication of John Galt’s works and gives us 
this year The Provost (5s. net), illustrated by Mr. J. M. Aiken. 
His pictures are decidedly good, although his well-chosen 
models seem to wear rather more modern clothes than can 
have been seen in Ayrshire a century ago.—Mrs. Ewing's 
Jackanapes (S.P.C.K. and G. Bell and Sons, 2s. 6d. net) is 
bound up with Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot and The Story of a 
Short Life. These always charm young readers by their 
delicacy in spite of their tear-compelling pathos, and Mr. H. M. 
Breck adds delight by his admirable illustrations. Lastly, 
there isa new Compleat Angler (T. N. Foulis, 5s. net) illus- 
trated in colour quite suitably with very pleasant pictures by 
Mr. W. L. Hankey. 

















ANIMALS. 

THERE are four new books of animal stories before us, 
written in English, but having their scenes laid elsewhere. 
Yoyo’s Animal Friends, by R. Strong and Pierre Jan (J. M. 
Dent and Sons, 3s. 6d. net), is a very amusing tale of animals 
and fishes who set out to rescue a good little girl upon a 
false report of her abduction. Their passage from Honfleur 
to Havre is delightful. The illustrations by Mr. Noel Flower 
are ingenious and attractive in a very French manner.—The 
Story of Chanticleer (William Heinemann, 6s. net) isan English 
prose version of Rostand’s fantasy. Miss F. Y. Hann has done 
her part well, and Mr. J. A. Shepherd is one of the best of 
animal and bird artists. Perhaps his humour is a little too 
broad, though he restrains it here, for the French delicacy of 
Rostand’s whimsical sentiment. More serious excitement 
mixed with American humour and pride of boyhood is provided 
for young readers in seventeen True Bear Stories (G. Harrap, 
2s. 6d. net), by that versatile wanderer and poet, Joaquin 
Miller. The fourth book is A British Dog in France, by 
E. H. Barker (Chatto and Windus, 6s. net). This is a clever 
autobiography of a dog, amusingly illustrated by Mr. L. R. 
Brightwell. Though parts of it would delight children, it is 
probably intended for their elders, for there are many shrewd 
hits at the human race, and the dog witnesses murder and 
sudden death, and some of the best-written passages are 
horrors of realism. Besides these we have a quite serious 
book in Wild Animals of Yesterday and To-day (S. W. Partridge, 
6s. net), by a genuine zoologist, Mr. F. Finn. He deals with 
extinct and existing animals and birds, and passes on to 
interesting subjects such as the preservation of apparently 
dying species. 

















Arthur Rackham's Book of Pictures. (W. Heinemann. 
15s, net.) —Charming as many books are when illustrated by 
Mr. Rackham, it is still more delightful to have a volume of 
his works nef. With such a feast before them not many of its 
possessors are likely to do justice to “Q’s” introductory 
eulogy (which is all the letterpress) by reading it: and even 
this would not keep them long from the forty-four full-page 
pictures. Nearly all are new, and they are divided into six 
categories. Though we are now accustomed to Mr. Rackham’s 
“ Little People,” there is nothing stale in these new ideas of 
pretty fairies or grotesque goblins. Then there is a batch of 
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illustrations of well-known fairy stories; some delightful 
pictures of natural, human ebildren; a group of “grotesque 
and fantastic” plates, and some “ various,” which show the 
versatility as well as the power of the artist’s extraordinarily 
fertile imagination. 

Rob Rey. Written and Illustrated by Captain Theodore 
Tharp. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—It is a little 
difficult to say for what class of readers Captain Tharp 
intends his short story. There is a love interest of two 
young people, but the greater part of the book is a vivid 
account of a single day’s stag-hunting. A red deer has been 
imported into an English park, and, being found to be too 
savage, is condemned to be hunted. The account of the hunt 
is successfully done, so much so that the personal relation of 
the characters seems rather tedious padding. But it is 
necessarily something of a tour de foree. So also are the 
illustrations, which are silhouettes originally cut out with 
scissors with astonishing skill. 

Queer Creatures. By E. 8.T. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 
3s. 6d. net.)—These verses and illustrations seem to continue 
an Oxford movement, since the author-illustrator plainly 
challenges the work of “ H. B.” and“ H. T. B.” The verses deal 
with the anatomy, habits, and babitat of various animals :— 

“The Brimps, the Whufileboom, I mean ; 
The Kiz Kiz and the Spritch, 
The Twizzik and the Bruggerbutch, 
The Flig, the Mung a Mung and such. 
The illustrations are certainly amusing, and will please any 
persons who think themselves unsatisfied by the masterly 
simplicity of Lear. 

The Universe and the Mayonnaise. By T. Brailsford 
Robertson. (John Lane. 3s. 6d. net.\—Why does Mr. 
Robertson call his little essays “stories” for children? An 
author presumably knows what meaning he wishes to convey to 
the reader, but people who wish for a story-book will not find 
exactly what they expect here. These papers will, however, 
attract and bold the attention of the thoughtful, imagimative 
ehild, and will be welcome to those of us who are not afraid of 
admitting the fallibility of grown-up knowledge on such a 
subject as the beginning and the end of the Umverse. We 
ean here >zad about light and beat waves, microbes, malaria, 
and mosquitos, make acquaintance with the “missing link” 
and his parents, Mr.and Mrs. Anthropoid Ape (this chapter, 
we admit, might be called a story), and consider the ways of 
the ant. The book is well and plentifully illustrated in black- 
and-white and in colour by Miss K. Clausen. 

We can do no more than call our readers’ attention to The 
Tale of Pigling Bland (F. Warne and Co., Is. net), in which 
Miss Potter again delights her little readers in her well-known 
eharming and fanciful manner. From the same publishers 
we have The Old Fairy Tales (2s. 6d. net) of “ Puss in Boots” 
and “Jack and the Beanstalk,” capitally illustrated by Mr. 
H. M. Brock in colour and black-and-white. They are also 
issued separately in attractive paper covers at ls. net each. 
——tThese publishers have sent us A Nursery Rhyme Book 
(2s. 6d. net.), with drawings in colour and black-and-white 
by Mr. Leslie Brooke. Among other delightful pictures he 
shows us “Goosey Gander” starting on his mission and 
fulfilling it with conscious rectitude. These rhymes and 
pictures are also published in two pretty little paper-covered 
volumes at Is. net each. 

The Magicians of Charno. By Geoffrey Williams. (John 
Murray. 63.)—The adventures of two boys in mysterious 
lands in Africa. The incidents are well told and exciting 
and the story makes a very good boys’ book. 


” 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the weck as have not been 
seserved for revicw wm other Jorms, 


The Round Table has a very interesting article dealing with 
the Irish question, and also a very wise and comprehensive 
survey of the Land Problem and the manner in which the 
party politicians have dealt and are dealing with it. We 
prefer, however, on the present occasion to draw special atten- 
tion to the article on “ Islam and the Empire,” in which the 
facts, and the true inferences to be drawn from them, are 





stated with great moderation and good sense. It would be 
very difficult, for example, to better the following statement 
of policy :— 

“The British Government are obviously unable to frame their 

policy as regards Turkey and Persia solely with reference to the 
susceptibilities and aspirations of the numerous Mohammedan sub- 
jects of the Crown, nor would they serve the best interests of 
Islam by standing forth as the protectors of Turkey’s integrity 
and thereby provoking a disastrous European war, As custodians 
of the safety and welfare of the Empire, they are bound to pay 
due heed to the important interests possessed in the East by other 
European Powers and to join with them in the search for a policy 
which, while inherently fair in itself, shall enlist the goodwill 
and the co-operation of the majority of the parties concerned. 
On this matter we may add that we are entirely in agreement 
with The Round Table in saying that, should any danger arise, 
the British Government can and ought to see that the Holy 
Places of the Mohammedan faith are properly protected 
and remain under Moslem control. We mast not pet the 
Mohammedans or make theirs the favoured faith in the Indian 
Empire, but we must see that they get absolute justice and per- 
fect security for the practice of their religion. Thoroughly 
sound and sensible is the article entitled “ Canada and Anglo- 
American Relations.” It shows how false and ridiculous is 
the notion that Canada’s interests have been sacrificed to 
British interests. The general conclusions of the article are 
well summed up in the closing paragraph :— 





“Thus, whether we look at the general results of British 
diplomacy, or consider individual instances, we find that, whereas 
France and Spain have been squeezed out of the New World by 
the United States, Great Britain bas always been strong cnough 
to enforce at least a compromise. In eases where the rights of 
Canada were clear, she has not hesitated to be firm on the point 
of konour. In cases where those rights have had to give way to 
other Imperial considerations, compensation has been made. In 
the main they have been so well upheld that at the end of ono 
hundred and thirty years we sce Canada endowed with resources 
which none can calculate. Her power to-day gives the lie to any 
theory of continual British surrender. Whether this conclusion 
upholds the hands of the advocates of independence, or co-operation, 
or of closer Imperial unity, or is of merely historic interest, need 
not here be discussed; but it should at least banish the touch 
of acrimony with which too many Canadians still approach the 
question.” 





We heartily welcome a reprint of the speeches which were 
made on November 5th by the Prime Minister, Sir Edward Grey, 
Lord Salisbury, Lord Selborne, the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Duke of Portland, the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and 
other distinguished men in support of the Cavendish Associa- 
tion (John Murray, 6d. net). The Association has been 
formed to encourage public-school and University men to 
take a more active interest in national, municipal, or social 
service, and to bear witness to the Christian spirit as the 
motive force of such service. Great Britain is one of the few 
countries in the world in which men of every shade of opinion 
can without political difficulty publicly confess to such a 
motive. That is a tremendous fact, and one of which use 
should be made. We sincerely hope that this pamphlet wilh 
have a very wide circulation. It explains fully what the 
Cavendish Association is and exactly how anyone who wishes 
to help may do so. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 










—.—— 
Ball (C. J. }. Chinese and Sumerian, 400 ..........cccccceeenecesees (H. Milford) net 
Barry (J. A.), South Sea Shipmates, cr 8vo .... «eT. W. Laurie) 
Batcbeller T. B.), Royal Spain of To-day, roy 8v : (Longmans) net 
Kenett (W.), Religion and = 8 eee (Clarendon Press) net 7/6 
Ree (M. Secker) 60 
Carrick (V.), Picture Tales from the Russian, oblong er 8vo(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Cassavetti (D. J.), Hellas and the Balkan Wars, 8vo ........... nwin) net 10, 
Clark (A. J.), Mine Own: Essays, 8vo ... - AR. Seott) net 
Commons (J. R.), Labour and Administration, cr ‘avo comued ..(@Maemillan) net 
Cramer (R.), Little Picture Songs, 4t0................ccccceceeerenes (Augener) net we 
Customs of the World, Vol. 2, 400 .0............ccccceeees .(Hutebinson) net 
Davenport (H. J.), Economics of Enterprise, er 8vo ......... (Macmillan) net r 
Devereux (E.), The Shadow of Cromwell, er 8vo ...... ...Stoekwell) net 60 
Doon (E. L.), Joan's Green Year, cr 8vo........ Macmillan) €p 
Drink water Us ), Cromwell and other Poems, er > Salen (Nutt) net 50 
Fitzgibbon (H. M.), The Story of the Flute, cr 8vo ......... (W. Scott) net 3 
Frampton (V. E. M. F.-), The Wheel of Life and Some of Its Spokes, 4to os 


ao net 





Google Book (The), by V. C. V., 40 ........0.0 aot & E. Bumpus) net 42 
Grey (G. D.}j, A Venture in Varie sty, cr 8vo .., seseeeeeeeGleynwood) net 2/6 
Hackmann (H.), A German Scholar in the East, GD. cccnmanala Paul) net 5/0 
History of the Salt Union (A), 8¥0 .2...........sece- ceceeeeeeee .{E, Wilson) net &0 
Hope (W. H. St. J.), Windsor Castle, 2 vols, folio ...........++-- (Newnes) net 126/0 
Jenkins (E. H.), The Small Rock Garden, 8V0  ..........cc0s00++: (Newnes) net 26 


Landolt (E. an ’ M. ), Defective Ocular Movements and their Diagnosis, 8vo 

. Frowde) net go 
Lane (S. F. B.), Svold, a Norse Sea Battle, 18mo.....,............-.....€Nutt) net 2/6 
Lutyens (E. L.), Houses and Ee (Newnes) net 25/0 
Maciall (H.), The Splendid Wayfaring, i net 10.6 





Mackinnon (A. G.), Bible Bird an er 8vo....... 5S os (Olip ant) net 28 
Minnion (W. J.), Topsy Turvy, 4to.. oun e Connoisseur’ , 
Murray (A.), The Prayer-Life, cr 7 RCRA vrresserees(Morgan & Scott) net 38 
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Roosevelt (T.), Progressive Principles, cr 8v0 .............-+0+- (E. Wilson) net 5/0 
Schofield ch T.) and Biddulph (G), The Journeys of — Christ the Son 





of God, cr 8vo H. Milford) net 3 
Schumann Album of Children’s Piec2s for Piano, 4to ......... (Augener) net 2/6 
Scotford (H. C.1, Harold Strait, cr 8vo ............ (Literary Pub. Assoc.) net 2/6 
Smart (H. T.), The Life of Thomas Cook, cr 8vo ............ (C, H. Kelly) net 2/6 
Tell Mea Story. By various Authors, 8vo............ (“‘ Animals’ Guardian”) 36 
War and Sport in India, 1802-1806, 8v0_ ..............4... (Heath & Cranton) net 15/0 


Ferrar Reginald Mostyn Cleaver. Memoir by 
(Chiswick Press) net 7/6 





Young South African (A): 
his Mother, cr 8vo ........... qoncee 
= 














LIBERTY’S 
YULE-TIDE CATALOGUE 
WITH OVER 1000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT FREE 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. (Makers of Artistic Novelties), Regent St., London. 











THOMAS & SONS, 


TAILORS AND 
BREECHES MAKERS, 


32 Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
and 8 Avenue ce Friedland, Paris. 


Tailoring of the Highest Ciass at Moderate Prices. 





Thomas & Sons’ representative makes periodical 
visits to the provinces, and will be happy to 
wait upon any gentleman by appointment. 





CLERGY IN POOR PARISHES. 


In a thousand poor places the clergy are hoping 
that the Society may be supplied with funds so as 
to continue, without further curtailment, the reduced 
payments now being made towards their stipends. 
The contributions received so far in 1913 are £1,200 
less than the amount required for grants, even at 
the present reduced rates. It is very important to 
avoid, if possible, a further reduction in the 
coming winter. Contributions may be sent to the 


Secretary (Canon Petit). 


A.C.S. Office: 14 Great Smith St., Westminster. 





FOR HEARTBURN, 
FLATULENCE, ACIDITY, ETC. 


Some years ago Messrs. Savory and Moore obtained possession of 
a formula by the celebrated Dr. Jenner for a lozenge possessing 
remarkable power to absorb acidity in the stomach. 

‘They confidently recommend these lozenges, of which they are 
the sole manufacturers, as a safe and reliable remedy for Heart- 
burn, Flatulence, Acidity, and similar troubles. One or two 
lozenges give immediate relief, even in the worst cases, and taken 
before a meal prevent those distressing symptoms due to in- 
digestion which so frequently follow. Thousands of sufferers 
testify that they have found the lozenges more efficacious than 
any other remedy. ‘They are pleasant to take and quite harmless. 


TESTIMONY.—‘'I have much pleasure in telling you that I honestly think 
the ABSORB&NT LOZENGES are doing me good. I have suffered for years 
with acute indigestion, sometimes for months having to use a special diet, | ut 
after taking two boxes of the lozenges I am able, with care, to have the same 
meals as the rest of my family. I fully intend continuing their use. and keep- 
ing some ty me. ‘This is the first advertised medicine I have tried, as, when 
necessary, I have gone to a private doctor.” 

Bores 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
A FREE TRIAL BOX of the lozenges will be sent to all who write, 
enclosing 1d. for postage, and mentioning this journal, to 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Chemists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London. 











BY SPECIAL DENT’S WATOHES AND CLOCKS 
Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 

APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. | The only Grand Prize awarded 
a Briti: irm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 

TO THE KING. nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical tors, Chronographs, and 


chine Compasses. 
EW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and he 9 





Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, £.C. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£25,CCO,CCO. 
CLAIMS PAID..................... £100,000,000. 








- FOR SALE AND TO LET. 
OME.—TO LET, FURNISHED; half hour’s drive from 


centre of city, picturesque OLD VILLA, very well furnished. Allrooms 
S.E. aspect; high ground; fine views; 3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, tele- 
phone; stores and open fireplaces; enclosed shady garden and terrace. 
Ten guincas a week, including gardeners’ wages and use of pony and 
trap. Housemaid left, others if required.—Address Miss H, E. Harrison, Vicolo 
del Pino 10, Via Salaria, Rome. 


PARTNERSHIP. 
UBLISHING.—An OPPORTUNITY of a PARTNER- 


SHIP offers. Proprietor seeks to develop new channels, OM 
established house possessing valuable epee. Capital required about 
£5,000.—Box No, 660, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
wc, 








“APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
QOUTH AFRICAN COLLEGE, CAPE TOWN. 


CHAIR OF ECONOMICS, 


Applications are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP OF ECONOMICS at the 
above College. 

Salary £500 per annum, rising to £800 per annum, 

Applicants must not be more than 35 years of age. 

Full particulars of the position can be obtained on application te 
T. LOVEDAY, Whiteley Wood Road, Sheffield. 


rP\HE URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF WATERLOO. 
WITH-SEAFORTH EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE ROAD, 
SEAFORTH, 


Head-Master: Mr. J. H. THOMAS, B.Sc. (Vict.) 

WANTED, to begin duties in January next, FORM MISTRESS at the 
commencing salary of the Scale of the Lancashire Education Committee; chief 
subjects, Music and English, preference being given, other things equal, to a 
candidate with experience in the teaching of school dramatics. 

Forms of Application and further particulars may, on receipt of a stamped 
and addressed ervelope, be obtained from the undersigned, by whom applica 
tions must be received not later than the first post on Monday morning the 
29th December, 1913 CANVASSING WILL BE A DISQUALIFICATION, 


Education Offices, 
Town Hall, Waterloo, THOMAS BATESON, 
Nr. Liverpool, Director of Education, 
12th December, 1913. 


pue QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 
The LECTUBESHIP IN PHYSICS will become vacant on the Ist February, 
= The salary attached to the office is £250 per annum. 


information as to duties and terms of “eet oe ened 
. AN, 
Secre 











from 


N.B.—Direct or indirect canvassing of individual Senators or Curators will 


be considered a disqualification, 
URHAM CATHEDRAL. 
MINOR CANONRY at Durham Cathedral, with which is combined the 
Mastership of the Choir School. Educational experience essential. Un- 
married, Total Salary, £350, with rooms and allowances. Applications, 
stating age, and accompanied by three testimonials must be sent to “ The 
Chapter lerk,’’ The College, Durham, on or before 3lst December. 

















AREHOUSEMEN, CLERKS AND DRAPERS’ 
SCHOOLS, PURLEY, SURREY.—A HEAD MISTRESS ia wanted 
for the Girls’ School (112 Girls), Applicants (between the age of 25 and 
should have degree inone of the British Universities, Boarding Sc 
experience essential, The necessary form of application with particulars and 
a list of chief duties will be forwarded by the undersigned upon receipt (by 
post) of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope. 
By order, 
G. FREDK, RIDLEY, 
Offices :—4 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. Secre 


—-—en es S O F LONDON, 


LECTURES ON NON-VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS IN 
EVENING INSTITUTES, 


The London County Council invites applications for appointment as 
LECTURERS on Appreciation of Art, Appreciation of Music, History 
Literature, Architecture, Popular Sciences, or any other non-vocational 
subjects in the evening institutes. The lectures (of which it is pro there 
should be about 500) will be delivered between January and Bist arch, 1914, 
Each lecture should, as a rule, be complete in itself, and have for its aim the 
awakening of interest in humane subjects. It should err, therefore, on the 
side neither of technicality nor of superficiality, but should make appeal to 
intelligent though non-specialist audiences. Further particulars can be 
obtained on application to the Education Officer, 

The fee will be £2 2s. an evening. 

Applications must be on forms T.17 (q), to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to the 
Education Officer, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m. on Saturday, 
10th January, 1914. Every communication must be marked T.6, on the 
envelope. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to bea 


disqualificatiou for appointment. 
LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 








Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
16th December, 1913, 


HESTER DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. 
— WANTED in January, to teach History and Latin. Honours 
Particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 
yoss LADY (35) seeks COMPANIONSHIP to 








ELDERLY LADY, C. of I., or would help poultry or garden. Fond 
oa animals,—Box 659, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, 
oe 
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REWKERNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 

The Governing Body invite applications for the HEADMASTERSHIP of 
the above-mentioned Public Seconiary Sehool for Boys. 

The School, by the new Scheme of 6th >eptember, 1910, ander which it is 
mow regulated, is conducted as a Public Secondury School working in accord- 
ance with the Regulations of the Board of Education, and is receiving Grauts 
from that Body and the Somerset County Council. 

£200, together with ay» anuual Capitation Fee of £2 per pupil, and 
residence. ‘ 

Permission to receive Boarders at a charge of £30 exclusive of Tuition Fees 
(£8 for Somerset Boys and £10 for those outmde the County) and £1 for 
printed Books, Games, and Swimming Bath. 

Accommodation for 12U Pupils, including from 60 to 70 boarders, 

A te must be ene Graduates or hold such other equivalent 
quali cation as oy be approved by the Board of Education. 

Experience in a Boarding Schoo! essential. 

The appointment to date from the close of the Summer Term 1914, 

Applications, with copies of not less than 3 recent Testimonials, should be 
gent not later than 3lst December to the undersigned, from whom further 
imformation can be obtained. 

EDWARD J. BLAKE, 


Solicitor, Crewkerne, 
Dated 6th December, 1913. Clerk to the Governors. 
NGINEERING PUPIL: Applications now considered, 
vacancy for young tleman in bigh-class works; premium ; three 
’ course.—PRINCIPAL M.INST. C.E.—Box No. 203, the Spectator, 1 
ellingtou Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM, WATFORD. 


HEAD-MASTER and CHAPLAIN required, to commence duties on the 
Jat September, 1914. 

Candidates must be University Graduates in full Orders of the Church of 

land, and about 35 years of 6 
mmencing salary £400, vie Ganen gas, rates, and taxes. 

The lustitution maintams and educates about 320 boys and 180 girls of the 
Recessitous middle class fro. all parts of the British Empire. Children of all 
denominations «re eligible for admission. The Head-Master is responsible for 
the education of the boys only. Ayplicants must have had experience of 
Seeetion in a School or Iastitution and must be thoroughly conversant 

the modern system of education. 

Forms of application and full gustionines mae be obtained of the Secretary. 


¥ C, ARMIGER, Secretary. 
8 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. 














OY COMPANION — BOURNEMOUTH — DR. and 
WIFE wish for BOY to be educated with their only CHILD, a boy of 
eleven, who attends excellent preparatory school. Best part of Bournemouth, 
Bouth aspect —comfortable home— mild equable climate. Apply Dr. &., 
$2 Poole Ruad, Bournemouth, 


LECTURES, &c. 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of E:.dlucation, by the Oxford 
University Deleg y for S jary Training, and by 
the Cambric Syndicate, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE L. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University.) 
Stadents are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma; the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; and for the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ 
Certificate on, Se Se Mistresses. ae for the Course from £65, 
Sebolarships of from to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There isa Loan Fund, 


Ss" MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 























Prueipal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

@) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary leachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certiticates 
of the National } roebe!l Union, 

(2) SECONDAKY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resideut, 60-75 a year; Non-Resident, 24-50 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs.a year, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognized by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. 
& residential College providing a year’s professional traming for secondary 
teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and tor the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 

es, Mathematics, and other subjects in schuvuls in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65,— Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Boad, Cambridge. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 














Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, ’ 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. IARLEION YOUNG, MLA, 
Freparation tor the Universities; Aunual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPAR'I MENT, 
BOARDING HOUSE adjomme the School. 
tusea, &c., trom the HEAD-MisSTRLSS or Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 
309 Colmore Kow, Kurmingham, 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Term began September 23rd, and ended December 18th, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE Cu., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Spiendid Buildings, Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘ennis, Sea-Bathing; teautiful climate; great advantages for uirin 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for wh oy - ‘raining; — 
Terms(or Ministers’ Laughbters.—F or Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 











INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


EASTER TERM begins on THURSDAY, Perey ee, bh, 
Prospectus on “inten to Mixes MACRAE MOIR, 
l.: 7 Grayshott, 





Causes EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
% DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON 


Picatcmsts (Telephone: Victoria 3319. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DOMSET. ) 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarserr Gray, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 





UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
a e - a ee ee £60 a year. 
oroughly efficien rn Education, Special department for House. 
wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Mies C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H. McCapp 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuwition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 2 
ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding Schoo! for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 
12 acres. Eutire charge taken of children trom abroad. ‘lennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: Ihe Misses SALES, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principats— 

A. ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 

Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 

Traming, including a Swedish Mistress {rom the Royal Gymnastic Institete, 

Stockholm. Educated Women are tained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particularsfrom the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
7s BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Princi al, Miss S}ANSFELD, Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics im Colleges and 
&chools. ‘lhe course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
end Medical Gympastics on the Swedish System Massage, Avatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, tricket, Tennis, &c. 








48 RINGTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
BESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress, Mies A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 


Language and Literature). 
_ For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress, 





C= BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

education. Special attention to development of character.— Principal: 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certilicate,— 
Address, Whi Crow borough. 


ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Heuse in grounds on edge of 
Moorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 
Principal—Miss H, T. NELLD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb,), assisted by 
Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Mme. ( sterberg).—Prospectus on application. 








T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO. LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 
xcellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil ; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Ass:« tant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s Sehool, St. Andrews). 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Kesidential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 
Xmas Holidays, December 19—January 22, 1914, 


RURO HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. — President: 
The Rt. Rev. THE LORD BISHOP OF TRURO A thoroughly good 
education offered. Church teaching. Preparation for Seholarships at the 
Universities, and for Certificates of the National Froebel Union. Special 
training for giris wish'ng to take up Domestic Economy. A limited number 
of Bursaries and Studentships available. Boarding House close to the schaob, 
Fees moderate. Special terms for the daughters of clergymen. Excellent 
climate for Anglo-Indian children, Full particulars from the Head- Mistress. 


U DOR HAL L 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Besident Only) 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 1) miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-equipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium. Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., taught. Excellent Kesident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French dy for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 


Camb., and St. Mary’s, Paddington). soa ead a 
ASTINGS, BLACKLANDS, KENILWORTH 
COLLEGE for GIRLS. Principal, Miss TOMPSETT (Hon. Cerificate 
Higher Cosstotions, Resident Staff of Pive Mistresses (Euglish, Freuch, 
German, piano, violin). French and German lessons and covversution given 
da ly; physical exereises and outdoor games. Dancing taught by a tramed 
teacher from Mrs. Wordsworth’s. Highest suecesses in examinations. Healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


J OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
: HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the Schooland the 
standard of work arehigh. Modern Languages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
thes. Very careful attention given to bealth and to the developmentot character, 
Senior and Jumor Houses. Special advantages for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References ki 
rmitted to Kev, B. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. (yril C. B. Bardsley, Hoa, 
Bec.., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus, — % 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE-~— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).— First-rate Modern Education. Premises specially built for a Scheel, 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, ket, &c. 
Term begims Thursday, January 15th. Next vacancies in May, 19}, 
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EATHLANDS (Ladies’ School), WEYBRIDGE.—Miss 

E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. London (assisted by expert staff), prepares 

girls forall University examinations. Special terms for serious examination 

candidates, Celebrated Pine-Wood district. Air dry and bracing. Sandy 

soil. Perfect sanitation.—Prospectus and fullest details on application to 
above address, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
iss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. ‘Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils oogeeet for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
eennieede ealthy situaticn. Tennis, hockey, &c, 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGABTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognized by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIBE.—Boarding School for Girls. Beautiful, healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER. Entire charge of 

children whose p2rents are abroad.—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETABY 
at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard, 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 

BURY.—GAREDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoretical, 

Gold Medallist, R.H.S. Exam.,1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHEB 

YSTEM, by Frenchman, C ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F. .S. Ist Class Certificates, See Prospectus. 


S ? A M M E R I N S.. 

“The Beasley Treatment.” This Book, giving the experience of one who 
cured himself after forty years’ suffering, sent post free on application to the 
author, his colleague for 30 years—W. J. Ketley, “Tarrangower,”’ Willesden 
Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
































BOYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL, near ROCESTER, 





DERBYSHIRE. 
Head-Master—CECIL REDDIZ, PhD. 
ORIGINAL SCHOOL of the NEW EDUCATION MOVEMENT. 

The aim is to provide an ideal home and life for the sons of parents who can 
afford to have the best for their Loys’ physical, mental, and moral welfare. 

The Curriculum, on practical, scientific, educative lines, has been approved 
by eminent authorities in England, America, and Germany, 

Music is made a special feature. : 

Boys found, after a year’s experience, to be distinctly above the average will 
be eligible for awards, which materially reduce the cost of education, 

The school estate of 133 acres includes playing fields (22 acres) for football, 
cricket, and tennis, golf course, skating pond, toboggan run, shooting range, 
chemical laboratory, farm, gardens, orchards; open-air life; fine new buildings 
(fire-proof), and excellent sanitation. 

Parents interested in progressive education should write for a Prospectus, 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cob! 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. _ 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive Play- 
ing Fields—Swimming Bath, Next Term begins Thursday, 15th January, 1914, 
id Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab, 
ENDRICH SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near 
TEIGNMOUTH.—A limited number of boys received for TUITION who 
have the advantage of individual instruction and care. Special attention is 
given to Mathematics and Modern Languages. Each year one term is spent 
on the Continent to secure the best advantages in French and German. Head- 
master: J. RAYNER MACLAREN, 


K Nes SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


_A small Public School at moderate cost. Scholarships and Leaving Exhibi- 
tions. Separate Junior School for boys under twelve. New Wing recently 
added.—D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ana Aas 8S CC HOOL. 


An Examination for Six Scholarships, of value from £20 to £40, will be held 
on March 10th and 11th, 1914. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


| Oye COLLEGE.— For information as regards Scholar- 
ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 
Officers application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pe W. 
LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, 
College Close, Dover. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sca, facing Dartmoor. 


Head-Master, H, V. PLUM, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head-Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for beys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


Bigg tvUs PARA S8URBVUOL 
Near READING. 


Entrance Scholarships open for competition in February, 1914 
Full particulars on application to 
The HEADMASTER. 
’ewtkteo & 8S C H O O L,. 
Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s, 
Scholarship Examination in November. 
Illustrated Prospectus, apply Head-Master, The School House, Ipswich. 



































ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master—Rev.F.3. 
ILLIAMS, IM.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes, Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, t 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 
ge COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classicaland Modern sides; separate 
Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are nowopen, Next School Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR, 








ILEY, LINKFIELD SCHOOL.—For boys of a Public 
School age who require individual attention to health or work. Prepara- 
tion for Sandhurst, Woolwich, Royal Navy (Special Entry of Cadets), and the 
Universities. Under no circumstances is a boy accepted who has been expe 
from his former School.—Head-Master, HAROLD BROWN, B.A. Cantab. 
REPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—* HOSEY 
CROFT,” WESTERHAM, KENT. Healthiest position in the county. 
600 feet above sea-level. Two acres of playing fields. Twenty-four miles 
en London. Write for Prospectus to the PRINCIPAL, Addregs ag 
above, 


Ss FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. ome life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Eeiey- Terms 30s, Weekly, Further particulars may be 
vbtained from Dr. AL. McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 














Ree NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 60 
» Appointments offered in June, 1914. No Nomination required. Fall 
particulars with copies of examination me on application to JAMES 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 


rfaauss NAUTIOAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 





M.S. ‘WORCESTER.’ 
Established 1862. Incorporated 1893. 
Chairman: Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. 
Vice-Chairman; Admiral the en. — FREMANTLE, 








The ship is anchored in the Thames off Greenhithe, in one of the most 
healthy reaches of the river. The College is devoted more particularly to the 
education of youths intending to become OFFICERS in the MERCANTILE 
MARINE, and over 3,000 Cadets have already passed out as duly qualified in that 
capacity. At the same time an excellent system of GENERAL EDUCATION 
is carried out. Two years on the ‘ Worcester’ counts as one year's sea-service 
to holders of *‘ Worcester’ Certificate. 





MODERATE TERMS. 





For illustrated prospectus apply to J. STAFFORD, 72 Mark Lane, 
London, E.C, 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. — For 
Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Navy. Premises recentl 
extended. Junior Department for boys of 7 to9.—LITTLETON C. POWYS, 
™.A., Head-Master. 








‘Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmith’s work, 


AS RICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
varpeutry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 





J'TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
kD —Universal success, Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 
year. Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C, SCHNELLE, 
119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 


a - FOREIGN. 
OULOGNE-SUR-MER. — MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 


(BOYS).—Airy situation. Practical training for any career. Official 
Syeeeaee, 32 gns, perann. Reduction brothers or when sister attends Girls’ 
co 


lege. 
Write for Iilnstrated Prospectus, M. BARLET. 
HATEAU DE BEAUREGARD, NEUCHATEL.— 
Rev. G. A. Bienemann, M.A., Oriel Coll., Oxon (late M. Taylors’ and 
Sherborne), Brit. Chaplain, and Mr. W. W. Hunt, M.A.Cantab. Ith Sen. Opt., 
receive PUPILS for Univ., &c, Examinations, Business and General Education, 
Modern Languages. Good laboratories. 


CS oS DPOEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 

















(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject, 
Bracing climate, Altitude 3,200 feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 
management as the above. 


IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D, 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ADAME D’ALMAINE receives a few Girls for lessons 
in Languages, Music and Art. Individual attention. French always 
spoken. Lectures attended. Chaperonage to Museums, Concerts, 
ome Care and Comforts. Regular outdoor exercise. Highest references. 
Charming house and garden.— Villa Bigot, 7 rue Scheffer, Paris. 


ARIS.—Limited number of Girls of good family received. 

Specialization in Foreign Languages, Music, and Art. Visits to places 

of interest, museums, concerts, operas, &c., under chapero: . Spacious 

— and grounds, Hot and cold baths, Special attention to health. Out- 

oor exercise, Swedish drill,tennis, riding, &c. ighest refs. Particularson appli- 
cation to Miss Easton, Villé Leona, Boulevard Victor Hugo, Neuilly s/. Seine. 

















ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French ken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
art near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 


lanche, Paris. 

WwW a. E R a 2 we a 
CHATEAU CHATELAINE, GENEVA, 
(Under English direction.) French spoken. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY—HOME TRAINING, 
Cooking, Household Accounts, Laundry, Dressmaking, Hygiene and 
Gardening. Special Mistress for French only. 3 Resident French Mistresses, 
Diplomées. usic (Paris Conservatoire Professors), Drawing, Univ. Lectures, 
etc., if desired. 

Large house and grounds; tennis, etc. Limited numbers. 
SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR GIRLS LEAVING SCHOOL AND 
OLDER STUDENTS. 

Bracing air. English home life. Near town, trams, Opera. Winter sports 
obtainable. Highest English references.—Apply, The Principal, 
Interview, London, Dec. 29th to Jan. 5th. Escort, Jan. 16th. 


INTER SPORT IN SWITZERLAND.— HOTEL 

MEYERHOF, HOSPENTHAL, close to ANDERMATT (4,800 ft. above 

sea). This old-established hotel opens on December 15th for the winter sport 

season. Excellent conditions and sure altitude for ski, sleighing, luging, 

skating, &c. Every comfort. Moderate terms. Full prospectus forwarded on 
application to Family Meyer, Proprietor, 
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RFNCH LESSONS, Paris —The WIDOW of PASTOR 
LALOT receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 
home in Paris and to learn the French languave.—Address, 61, Rue de 
Vaugirard (close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens), 


- SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
HE BEST ADVICE KELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 


Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 
is given tree by 


Messrs. GASSETA, SERIES, and CO., 
o 


36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have beeu in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establis!: ments. 
PARENTS or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 


gend fui! details. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERKNESSES. 
Messrs. GAHBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
A 36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 
have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, and as GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching profession. The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been ests blished 40 years, 

Prospectuses wi!! be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOB REGISTRATION, 

No fee of any kiud is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 

agency. 


_ SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 











Parents should consult 

Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and rehable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRIVATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for boys and Girls iv kngland and on the Continent, As Educatioual 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
cases, personally acquainted with the Princ) alsand responsible for the 
stafis of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 
information which parents would find dificult to obtain elsewhere, 

156 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 


GS vulTaBLE SOHOOL 8B. 


NO DIFFICULTY ATTACHES TO THE CHOICE OF 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
GIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS 
TUTORS 


SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT 
FOR GIRLS AND bOYS 
if parents avail themselves of the expert knowledge and experience which 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton are able to place at their disposal, 
On receipt of tull particulars as to the fees it is desired to pay, district 
mg and age of pupil, prospectuses and detailed information to meet 
special requirements wil] be sent FREE OF CHAKGE, 
Mesers. J. & J. PATON, 
Educational! Agents, 
143 Canvon Street, London, E.C, 
‘lelephone 5053 Central. 


eae es for BOYS and GIKLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 
every information supplied to VPurentea FREE OF CHARGE, 
Please state pupils’ ages, loculity preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 

122 Regent Street, W. Established 1s85¢, 


CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 
University Men and old Schoo!masters, who only recommend Schools 
rsouvally visited, Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 
atrons lutroduced. Messrs. Pooee: (Cantab.), Browne ‘Oxon.), and 
Hespen, 217 PICCADILLY, W, ‘lelephone: 1567 Recent. 

















TCDENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCIATION.—President, 
Miss Stephen, Newnham ( ollege, (am! ridge. Information on every 
Branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or Colleve. 
Advice on training a speciality.— Apply, SECRETARY, Central Burean for the 
Employment of Women, ‘ Princes Street, Cavendish square, W 


‘O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO BECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
le—sent tree of charge. ‘The hegister states terms, &c,, ond is illus 

trated.— MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd,, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “‘lritorm, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS, 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 

Jan, 6th, EGYPT with ATHENS, six weeks, via Dalmatian coast. 

eb. 4th, Italy. Later: Algeria, N. Italy, Russia, &c.—Miss BISHOP, 
“ Haslemere,”’ Wimbledon Park Koad, S.W. 


LPINE SPORTS (LTD.) control accommodation for 
3,000 VISITORS in 30 HOTELS, in the BEST WINTER CENTRES 
N SWITZERI.AND.—Por illustrated handbook, with full details of complete 

tours, apply SECKETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


|) alteaieai 

















SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Roran Mam Rovre, 


CASTLE From London and Southampton. 
WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 
LINE. 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 





For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos, Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, 8.W. 





ANARY ISLANDS ‘Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from Southampton.) 

Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
Cnglish). Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
éroquet. Good sea-bithing in smooth water. THE CANARY ISLANDS 
CO, (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C. 


pgetre. THE NILE TO THE Ist CATARACT. 


A Select Condueted Party, January 22nd. 
First Class throughout. Inclusive ood Meiunte 





Free Illus, Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth, 





HOTELS, HYDROS, &o 
ROAPDLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS,—AiR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 
Clay Packs, Massage, Deep Breathing, Remedial Excrcises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods. Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity, Resident physician (M.D,), 


— = = —_———_—_— oe 2 
TYPEWRITING, &c. 

YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
General MS, 10d. 1,000 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Daplicating. 

Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed, Highest testimoniala 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wanstead Park Koad, Ilford, Essex. 
— — — — — —<— —F 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR VALUABLE 


Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables purchased for cash by Frasers, 
the well-known and most reliable firm, Estallishe: 1833, Reference, Capital 
and Counties Bank, Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured, 
Utmost cash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too 
small.—F RASERS (Ipswich) Ltd,, Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 


OURNALISTIC and SKCKETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Journalism 
now forming. Excellent mtroductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers, BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded ‘y post, value per return, or ofler made.—Chief Othces, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PUKCHASED or LOANS granted thereon b 
‘the EQUITABLE KEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster blace, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 

















| 7? HOUSE REFORM.—The Peopie’s Refreshment 

House Association Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
120 heensed Inns, Ask for Keport, take £1 shares. Five per cent, i 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

‘4. —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, bas been cigs erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Geutlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.—Apply . GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liver)ool. 














APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (tAveary Memortat), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, Parnon: H.M. Tur Kiva. 
READE of this journa! willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retam their normal wmcome, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving an 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
‘lo maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: Tue Eart oy Hankewsr. Secretary: Gourney H. Hamrirom, 


TIXEN THOUSAND CHRISTMAS DINNERS for 

STARVING POOR.—Rev, J. W. ATKINS N, Claremont, Cawley Road, 
London, E. (45 years’ Latimer Church, Pounder and Presideut of the East 
London bea A URGENTLY ASKS HELP to give again Ten Thousand 
Christmas DINNERS to Poor, Destitute, Suffering FAMILIES of East 
Loudon. The shadow of POVERTY, S:iCKNESS, and SORROW Is on 
THOUSANDS of Homes. Please help us to briug a little yet: | to 
such, Every POUND also PROVIDES ONE HUNDRED HOT CHRISTMAS 
MEALS for Hunger-bitten LITTLE EAST-END CHILDREN. TERRIBLE 
DESTITUTION. Balance-eheet by char'ered accountants to every donor, 
The Countess of Bradford and Hon. C. J. Cadogan cordially thanked, 








GALES, WRECKS, AND LOSS OF LIFE, 
“There is Sorrow on the Sea.” 





The 
HIPWRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ 
ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, with over 1,00 Agencies, has 
relieved more than 6,000 persons since its foundation in 1839, 
The Wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &., iustautly cared for and sent home ; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., of the ee Se sought out and succoured ; 
ay to exercise thrift by t ing beneficiary members. 
cam meco LRIKUTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Parros—His mage! THE KING. 
Parsipent—The Right Hon. the Ear! CADOGAN, E.G. 
Cuairnmay—Admiral W. F. S. MANN. 
Secretany—G, E. MAUDE, Enq. 
26 Suffolk Street, Pali Mall East, London, 8.W. 





———— aa ———_————— =p 


| 
i 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


I L DIGHTON, 


R. 
M BITION OF FRENCH LINE ENGRAVINGS 
=i of the Louis XVI. period 


shes pa 3 SAVILE ROW, W. 


n December Srd and during the month. 
ys mee 10.30 till 6 on presentation of visiting card. 


r H E 8 O UT H ro. Ss 
at FS Bg Wonderful Pict ” by 
» in Scott’s Expedition illustrated in “ Won : etures,” by 
ae PONTING. The Most iuteresting photographs im the World, 
Aiso Pictures in THE NEAR and PAR EAST by H. 5. HOPWOOD, RWS, 
and Etehings by PF. BRANGWYN, FINE ART SOCLETY, 148 New 
Street. 
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£100 a Year for Life 
for £753 Down. 


It only costs a man of Sixty-nine 
£753 down to secure a fixed and 
certain income of £100 per annum 
for the rest of his life by the 
purchase of a Canada Life Annuity, 

His capital, in accordance with the strict Canadian 
Assurance Laws, is immediately placed under the direct 
control of the Government of Canada. The punctual 
payment of his annual income is positively guaranteed by 
lien over the Company's vast assets, now approximating 
£10,000,000, and by the high standard and integrity of 
this, the oldest and soundest of Colonial Life Offices. 

Equally generous terms are granted for other ages, 
both for men and women. 

Let us send you our special Annuity Booklet ; you will 
find the whole subject extremely fascinating. 


Write at once (stating age) to 


Canada Life Assurance Co. 


(Accumulated Funds, £10,000,000. Established 1847.) 
15 King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





At Yuletide 


A COMFORTABLE HOME & A COSY FIRE 


contrast most strongly with 


SUFFERING, MISERY, & DESTITUTION. 





THE CHURCH ARMY 


earnestly asks for meat, groceries, vegetables, fruits, cakes, 
provisions of all kinds, coals, blankets, clothing, toys, and all sorts 
of things suited to the Season, or money to buy them, to give 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


to homeless starving rien and women, hungry families of the 
unemployed, and to inmates of 100 Labour Homes, Lads’ Homes, 
Women’s Homes, Farm Colony, and other institutions. 

Gifts most gratefully received by Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. 
Chief Secretary, Headquarters: 55 Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W., cheques being crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church 
ill 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To he and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moraland 
physicat condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence, 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE Ae x MENTS, 


£ 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ow. 25 ° 0 ) — Po ro 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents we 5 O O | Associates, with Literature 
‘Mem bers S &., and Journal 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





2s. 4. 
1010 0 





Colonel! W. J. 8B. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 3.W. 


OOKS. Catalogue No. 4.—68 pages of over r 2,000 items 
under Art, America, Architecture, Drama, Economics, History, India, 
Ireland, London, Natural History, Occult, Oriental, Science, Scotland, Sport, 
‘Topography, Travel, &e. 
catalogues, 


Moderately priced, many reduced from previous 


Rost free.—R, Atkinson (5.), 097 Sunderland R4., Forest Hill, S,E, 


| 











PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 
DE LUXE 


IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 





2-OZ. 
AIR-TIGHT TIN 


1/2 


PLAYER & ¢ 
>> al) 
paacto yw 
a cs . 
> Vormene LS 
————ae 
— ‘ 


Player’s Navy Cut de 

Luxe is the outcome of 

many years experience 

and is probably the best 

Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public. 


It is perfectly accurate 
to describe it as being 





manufactured from not 

only the best growths of 

Virginia, but from the 

selected leaves of those 
best growths. 


4-OZ. 
AIR-TIGHT TIN 


2/4 


PACKED ONLY IN 2-0Z, &4.0Z. 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
92357 (of Great Britain and Ireiand), Limited. 





Ce 




















 gaaaeadamagmaatmdanaa 


When brain or body is weary the 
<¥ digestive powers are weakened and 
distaste for ordinary food is often 


Mental or _ experienced. Under such circum- 
2 stances the ‘Allenburys’ DIET is 
Physical especially valuable. It is pleasant 
: to take, easily digested and assimi- 
Fatigue lated, and speedily restorative, Thus 


it helps the system to recover tone 





07), seERERKOKHS 


¥f and vigour. Made in a minute—add 
¥¥ bay boiling water only. 
Bo per tin, Large Sample 
ee will be sent for 3d. Stamps. 
ALLEN 
XE and 
¥¥ HANBURYS 
Ltd., 
Lombard St., 
London. 


MARTI 


Please think of the 
8,000 
Destitute and Orphan Children in 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES. 


THIS CHRISTMAS.-TIDE. 
THEY ARE IN GREAT NEED. 


*.* Kinlly mark Gifts “For Fool Alone.” Cheques and Ovdevs payable 
“Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” and Parcels of Blankets and Clothing, may be sent to 
the Honorary Director, Mr. WILLIAM BAKER, M.A,, LL.B., at Head Offices, 
18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, London, FE. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR its “published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January ard July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s, Gd. each By post, 1s. 9d. 





~~ 
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Only a few days left in which 
to buy Christmas 
Presents—go straight to 





























Silver-plated Egg 
Cooker, will boil or 
poach 4 eggs in six or 


eight minutes 


Boots Special 
Price = 25/- 


Brass Inkstand, with 
2 Glass bottles 
Boots Special 
Price ... 3/11 
Other shapes from 
1,6 to 15/6 


Solid Silver Hall- 
marked Sweet Dish, 
shell design, 4 ins. x 


3} ins. 


Boots Special 


Price ani 6/6 


Best electro-plated 
Butter and Toast 
Combination, complete 
with Butter Knife 


Boots Special 
Price 200 7/6 


Silver- plated Match 
Stand, with corrugated 
sides for striking 
matches 


Boots Special 
Price... IJI1 


Brass mounted 
Stationery Rack, very 
useful gift 


Boots Special 
Price sito 3/6 













Polished Wood Clocks, in 

Rosewood finish. Numerous 

shapes, reliable movements 
Boots Special Price— 
As illustrated... ... 4/6 
Others from 2/11 to 5/6 


Lady's Motor or Evening 
Party Case, in Straight Grain, 
with best Gilt Fittings 


Boots Special Price 10/6 


\ Sabre-tache Attache Bag, in 
real Tapir Calf, with sterling 
silver-gilt rim: in choice art 


Boots Special 
Price — - of 21/- 


Leather Military Case, fitted 
two Satinwood Whalebone 
Brushes 
Boots Special 
Price .«. «. «o 88/6 
Others (1 Brush), 3/6 3/11 


Gent’s solid Hide Collar Box, 
with strap and buckle, in two 
sizes 

Boots Special 


Prices 2/11 3/6 


Boots Popular Vacuum Flask is far 
superior to other Flasks sold at 
anything like the price. We believe 
it is the only low-priced Flask on 
the market which Ss the highest 
grade Vacuum similar to those sold 
at a guinea or more: over 350,000 
already sold. Best nickel-plated 
Cup and Shoulders 


Boots Special Price ... 2/11 
In Leather Cover ... +. 4/6 





Beautifully Ilvstrated Lists of 
Silver Plate and Jewellery, Fancy 
and Leather Goods, Perfumery & 


Toilet Articles are now ready. 


These will be sent post free to 
any address. 


Send a Post Card, 








(Southern), Ltd. 


Chief London Branch, 


182 REGENT STREET, W. 


Many other Branches in Town and Country. 


Orders above 10/- will be 
sent carriage paid in Great 
Britain. 

With orders under 10/- an 
extra sum of 3d. should be 


enclosed to cover carriage. 
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SIERRA LEONE GOVERNMENT 
4°/, INSCRIBED STOCK, 
1938-1963. 








Issue of £1,000,000. 


Price of Issue, £97 per cent. 
Authorized by Ordinance No. 26 of 1913. 
£5 per cent, on application, and the balance payable 
as under ;— 
£17 per cent. on the 5th January, 1914. 
£25 per cent. on the 2nd February, 1914 


£25 per cent. on the 2nd March, 1914. 
£25 per cent. on the 30th March, 1914. 





Holders of the outstanding Sierra Leone Government 4 per Cent. 
Ten Year Convertible Bonds due Ist June, 1914, can exchange 
their Bonds on the terms stated hereafter, viz., £100 of Stock and 
a cash payment of £3 12s. 7d. per Cent. for £100 of Bonds. 


The Government of Sierra Leone, having complied with the requirements of 
the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, as announced in the London Gazette of the 23rd 
September, 1902, Trustees are authorized to invest in this Stock, subject to the 
restrictions set forth in the Trustee Act, 1893, 

The Loan is required to redeem the outstanding 4 per Cent. Ten Year Con- 
vertible Bonds falling due on the Ist June, 1914, and to meet the cost of 
Railway Extension and Harbour Works in the Colony, 





THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Sierra Leone, invite applications for the above amount of Stock, 
which will be issued under the provisions of the General Loan and Inscribed 
Stock Ordinance, 1913, and will be inscribed in accordance with the provisions 
of the Colonial Stock Act, 1877, 40 & 41 Vict. c. 59. 

The Loan is secured on the General Revenues and Assets of the Government 
of Sierra Leone and the principal will be payable at par, on the 15th of June, 
1963, by a Sinking Fund of 1 per cent. per annum, to be formed in this country 
under the management of the Crown Agents, who are appointed Trustees, but 
the Government of Sierra Leone will have the option of redemption at par on 
or after the 15th of June, 1938, on giving six calendar months’ notice by 
advertisement in the London Gazette and in The Times newspaper, or by post to 
the then Stockholders at their registered addresses, 

The interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum will be payable half-yearly 
on the 15th of June and the 15th of December in each year, the first full half- 

ear’s interest, viz., £2 per cent., being payable on the 15th June next by 

ividend Warrants, which, if desired, may be transmitted by post, either to 
the Stockholders, or to other person, bank, or firm, within the United Kingdom. 
Principaland Interest will be payable at the Office of the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies, London. 

The Stock will be transferable at the Crown Agents Transfer Office, No. 1 
Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., without charge and free of stamp duty. 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations of £1,000, £500, and 
£100, with Coupons for the half-yearly Dividends attached, will be obtainable 
in exchange for Inscribed Stock at the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office, No, 1 
Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., on payment of the prescribed fees, and such 
Certificates can, if desired, be re-inscribed. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per cent., will 
be received at the Crown Agents Offices in Whitehall Gardens, London, S.W., 
and at No.1 Tokenhouse Buildings, London, E.C., and the subsequent pay- 
ments are to be made at the Crown Agents Transfer Office, No. 1 Tokenhouse 
Buildings, E.C., not later than the dates above mentioned. 

The list will be closed on or before Tuesday, the 23rd December, 

In case of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid on application 
will be applied towards the payment of the first instalment. If there should 
bea omnte after making that payment, such purchase will be refunded by 
cheque. 

Applications may be for the whole or any part of the issue, but no allotment 
will be made of a less amount than £100 stock or multiples thereof, 

Payments may be made in fullon the 5th day of January or on any subse- 
quent date, under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per anuum, 

In the case of default in the payment of any instalment at its due date, the 
deposit and instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture, 

After payment by the allottees of the instalment due on allotment, they will 
receive at the Crown Agents Transfer Office, No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., 
in exchange for the receipted Letter of Allotment, Scrip Certificates repre- 
senting the Stock to which they will become entitled, and such Certificates 
may be inscribed either at the Crown Agents Office in Whitehall Gardens, 
SW, or at their Transfer Office as soon as they are paid in full, 


Holders of the Sierra Leone Four per Cent. Ten Year Convertible 
Bonds maturing on the ist June, 1914, can exchange their Bonds 
(with the Coupon due ist June, 1914, attached) for an equivalent 
nominal amount of this stock, and they will also receive an im- 
mediate cash payment of £3 12s. 7d. per cent., being £3 the 
difference between the par value of the maturing bonds and the 
issue price of the new stock, plus 12s. 7d. to place them on an 
equality with cash applicants. Holders should apply on the pre- 
scribed form, lodging it together with the maturing bonds at the 
Offices of the Crown Agents. A receipt will then be issued, which, 
after examination of the bonds, will be exchangeable in due 
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course for a Stock Receipt. The list of applications by holders of 
the old bonds will be closed on Tuesday, the 23rd of December. 
If the bonds cannot be deposited with the application, a Banker's 
undertaking to deposit them will be sufficient. 

The revenues of the Colony of Sierra Leone alone are liable in respect of the 
above Stock, and the dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom and the Commissioners of His Majesty's Treasury are not 
directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the payment of the Stock or of 
the dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thercto (Act 40 & 41 Vict, 
c. 59). 





Forms of Application, and a Statistical Statement relative to the Public Debt, 
Revenue, Expenditure, and Trade, of the Colony from 1903 to 1912, may be 
obtained by applying at the Offices of the Crown Agents for the Colonies in 
Whitehall Seas my S.W., and at No, 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C.; at that of 
Messrs. Muttens, Marswaiu and Co., 13 George Street, Mansion House, E.C,; 
of Messrs. J. and A. Scrimcrovur, Hatton Court, Thresdneedle Street, E.C.; 
and at the Bank of British West Africa, Limited, 17 and 18 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C., and 14 Castle Street, Liverpool; and copies of the Ordinances may be 
seen on app! ction at the Office of the Crown Agents in Whiteha!l Gardens, 


Orrice or THE Crown AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 
Waurrenatyt Garpens, Lonpoy, 
19th December, 1913. 


FURNITURE 
FOR CASH **The Practical Book of Furniture.” (Free.) 


Illustrated Schemes— 
To Furnish a Flat for £60; 
Lowest Prices. 


To Furnish a House for £100; 
To Furnish a House for £150; 
To Furnish a House for £25, 
MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21. 
Special Catalogue, 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. tta., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


4913 





1813 LONDON 
ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
WATFORD, 


MAINTAINS 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN 
of the NECESSITOUS MIDDLE CLASS from all parts of the 
British Empire and 
REQUIRES £15,000 PER ANNUM. 

Help will be gladly received for ordinary purposes, or for 
the CENTENARY FUND, which is still open. 
ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT, Chairman, 
HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 
Office—3 Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
OvuTsIDE PaGE (when available), 14 Guineas. 


Page . sis ane ae eee on oe £1218 0 
Half-Page (Column) oss vee vee ere 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) sie eee iis 3.3 0 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) ... eee eee 440 
Half Narrow Column mr eee eee eee 22 0 
Quarter Narrow Column ... ons ose eee 298 
Column (Two-thirds width of Page) eos = 8 8 0 
CoMPANIEs. 


Outside Page, £16 16 0. Inside Page, £14 14 0. 

Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 

5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line (contazning on an 
average twelve words). 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 163. 
an inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s. 
an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

Including postage to any Yearly. Half-Yearly. Quarterly. 

art of the United 

Kingdom — —« 236.108 3.8 7 3 
Including postage to any 

of the British Colonies, 

America, France, Ger- 

many, India, China, 

Japan, &c. a om nee ©... 8 3.0 8.9 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’ ’s List 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


NATIONALITY & HOME RULE 


By the RIGHT HON. 
ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
PRICE SIXPENCE NET. 

“Mr. Balfour has once more demonstrated his supreme gift for 
analysing a complex political situation, His pamphlet provides at 
once the most lucid exposition and the most damaging reweatce 
, K) i Rule claims that have yet been given.”—EVENING 

7 cogent and | gzccoodingty logical refutation of the demand for 
Home Rule.” —GUA AN, 

“*Mr. Balfour’s ete opinion {s a big asset in the British Empire; 


and who knows that the chances of the future may not yet prove he 
holds th the right view ? ‘—DAILY GRAPHIC. 


Problems of Empire: The Faith 
of a Federalist. By VISCOUNT HYTHE, 
D.C.L. New Edition. With a Foreword by Earn 
Grey. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Royal Spain of To-day. By TRYPHOSA BATES. 
BATCHELLER, Author of “Italian Castles and Country 
Seats,” &c. With 5 Photogravures, 6 Colour Plates and 80 
Half-tone Plates. Large 8vo. 25s. net. 

®,* This is principally an account of a motor journey through 
Bpain recently taken by Mr. and Mrs. Batcheller, who were 

accompanied by H.R.H. the Infanta Eulalia, 
CHEAP EDITION. PRICE 5s. net. 

The Maid of France: being the Story 
of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Arc. By 
ANDREW LANG. With 3 Maps. 


Clio, a Muse, and other Essays, Literary 
and Pedestrian. By GEORGE MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN. With Map. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

“A volume which will delight the reader by its knowledge, its 
insight, « and the charm of its style.”—Westminster Gazette. 


Most! True: a Few Little Tragedies 
Some Comedies. By GUY FLEMING, Author 
of “ Life’s Little Tr: ugedies, ” &. F’eap. 8vo. 4s. net. 


William Morris’s Prose Romances. 
LONGMANS’ POCKET LIBRARY (NEW VOLUMES), 
F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 2s. Net; Leather, 3s, Net each Volume, 
The Story of the Glittering Plain. 
The Wood Beyond the World. 
The Well at the World’ 's End. Two ) volumes. 























Shakspere as a Playwright. By BRANDER 
MATTHEWS, Professor of Dramatic Literature in Columbia 
University. With 4 Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 

“ Among the numerous books on Shakespeare which have seen 
the light of day recently, this is one of the most ay Ho as well 
as one of the most interest ting. ”— Birmingham Daily Gazett 











The Wolf of Gubbio: a Comedy in Three 
Acts. By JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY, Crown 
8vo. 65s. net. 

®,* This drama deals with an episode in the life of St. Francis 
of Assisi. 





NEW THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 

The Kikuyu Conference. A Study in 
Christian Unity. By J. J. WILLIS, Bishop of 
Uganda. 

®,* With the Bishop’s letter is given the PROPOSED SCHEME 
OF FEDERAL LON, wuicn ts the present subject of alscussion., 


The Development of English Theology 
in the Nineteenth Century (1800-1860). By 
the Rev. V. F. STORR, M.A., Canon of Winchester. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

“Canon Storr has written a book to be read again and again, 
and we are eagerly awaiting its continuation.”—Church of Ireland 


cue. 











SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

Some Loose Stones, being a Consideration of certain 
Tendencies in Modern Theology, illustrated by References to 
the book called “ Foundations.” By the Rev. R. A. KNOX, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 

“It is acute and constructive. And the personal touch, from 
the first page to the last, is always most winning and confidential. 

It gives intimate reality to the whole book.”—Commonwealth. 





&n Illustrated List of Books for Christmas Gifts sent 
on application. 





LONGMANS, GR EEN & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E. E.C. 
\ 


/ 
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From SMITH, ELDER & €0.’S LIST 


Scott's 
Last Expedition 


SECOND EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
Third Edition will begin to be ready with Bookscllers by Dec. 22nd, 
FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


Two Volumes. Royal 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


With LADY SCOTT, Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & 
CO. wish to express their thanks to— 


Messrs. JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd., the Papermakeors 

Messrs. SPCTTISWCODE & CO., Ltd., the Printers 

Messrs. RAINES & CO., the Photographers 

Messrs. EMERY WALKER, Lid., the Photo-Engravers 

The SWAN ELECTRIC ENGRAVING CO., Ltd., the Photo- 
Engravers 

Messrs. JOHN SWAIN & SONS, Ltd., the Colour Printers 

Messrs. STANFORD, Ltd., the Man Makers 

Messrs. LEICHTON, SON & HODCE, the Binders 


the firms by whose co-operation there will have 
been met an Extraordinary Demand tor Captain 
Scott’s Book, a notable tribute being thus rendered 
to the Story of British Heroism, 

GrocrapnicaL Journat.—“The Rt. Hon. Earl Curzon of 
Kedleston, in presenting the Antarctic Medals to members of the 
Expedition, alluded to ‘this wonderful book, one of the most 
dramatic stories that hus ever been told.’ ” 





From the Porch. 
By LADY RITCHIE (Miss Taacxeray), Author of “Old 
Kensington,” &c. With a Portrait and an Illustration, 
Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 











Patt Mau. Gazerre.—*“ The best of her book turns on the Victorian era, 
which she so well represents in all its old-fashioned taste and gentleness and 
grace. It is asa living voice speaking of the literary viants of a past generation 


that the book stands by itself, triumphant aud alone.”’ 











In Thackeray’ Ss London: Pictures 
and Text. By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. With an 
Appreciation by the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, 
G.C.B. With llustrations. Super Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 

Westminster Gazetre.—“ A book like this, observant and kindly, kindles 


enthusiasm im all who are brought into contact with it, The volume ie 
delightful ; on this point there is no doubt whatever.” 


India of To-day. 
By E.C.MEYSEY THOMPSON, M.P. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 
Stanpanno.—“‘A thoughtful discussion of the chief problems of Indian 


administration.” 


Studies in Modernism. 
By the Rev. ALFRED FAWKES. Demy 8vo, 102. 6d. net. 


Natron.—“ One of the freshest and most brilliant, essays in modern historical 
and ence criticism that the last ten years have produced.”’ 


of Australian 
With a 





The Romance 
History. By W. H, FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tae Tiwes.—" Dr. Fitchett conti nues his story in a second volume, and in 
the same vigorous, ~actbetindi style. 





The Kitchen Santen ont the 
Cook. By Mrs. GODFREY PEARSE. With the co-opera- 
tion of A. C. CURTIS, Author of “The Small Garden Useful,” 
&c. Small demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

Wortp.—“ This useful book.” 





Secondary Education in England. 
The Next Step Towards a National System. 
By R. F. CHOLMELEY, M.A., Head Master of Owen’s School, 
Islington, Joint Hon. Sec. Incorporated Association of Head 
Masters. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Duwpee Apvertiser.—" The book ought to do good propaganda work by 
drawing pablic attention to the state of uffairs.’’ 











Tilustrated deditiens Post Free on Application. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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POETRY for PRESENTS 


Collected Poems of 


Margaret L. Woods 5s. net 
(Uniform with the Poems of Rosamund Marriott Watson) 


The Poems of Ernest Dowson 





(With Illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley) 5s. net 
Lyrics and Dramas 
By Stephen Phillips 4s. 6d. net 
Bread and Circuses 
By Helen Parry Eden 3s. 6d. net 


Poems of William Watson 


2 Vols. 9s. net 
Collected Poems of 
Rosamund Marriott Watson ss. net 


Selected Poems of 
John Davidson Cloth 3s. 6d. net 


Leather 5s. net 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD VICO STREET W 


; CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE 
ALFRED AUSTIN, POET LAUREATE, 
including many Presentation Volumes; with 
Portrait and Ulustrations of His Bookplates ; 
WITH SUPPLEMENT OF a BOOKS SUITABLE FOR GIFTS. 
ost free jrom 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CQO, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


TILE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


GLANCES OVER PAST AND 
PRESENT. 


By AINSLIE DOUGLAS AINSLIE, 
Cr. 8vo, 328 pp. Price 2s. 6d. net, 





PRESS OPINIONS. 


The ATHENZUM: 


Lectures, speeches, and articles on literary and other subjects, together 
with some original songs and poems... there is much of real value to be 
found within its covers, particularly in the lectures, such as that, for instance, 
ou the “‘ Influence of Poetry in Education.”” 


The SCOTSMAN: 


Mr. Ainslie writes a cultured English style, and in this volume proves him- 
self a genial, learned, and elegant commentator on many widely-differing 
themes. The verses show a dainty turn for metre and a clever strain of 


humour, 
The GLASGOW HERALD: 


In his new book Mr. Ainslie proffers an engaging miscellany grouped in four 
divisions—Lectures, Speeches, Articles, &c., Songs, Poems, &c. In the 
Influence of Poetry in Education the discussion is vigorous and suggestive, 
the lecture on Russia proclaims the alert and shrewd observer, and the author 
is equally interesting in a comprehensive and lucid excursus on the life and 
work of Schiller; the speeches and articles are all pleasantly readable, seeking 
a large outlook from a contracted standpoint. In his poetical experiments 
Mr. Ainslie shows dexterous craftsmanship. 


The ABERDEEN FREE PRESS: 


The keynote of this able aud interesting book is diversity. In what capacity 
—that of lecturer, essayist, literary critic, or versifier—the writer is most to be 
preferred, it would be hard to say. The speeches well deserve their place by 
reason of their intrinsic as well as their local interest. Altogether these 
musings make up a most delightful book. 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISER: 


Aterdeenshire has been prolific of literary men, gentle and simple, and Mr. 
Ainslie proves himself not the least well equipped. ‘This collection of lectures, 
speeches, articles, and poems offers much for the serious entertainment of the 
few. The speeches discover a permanent interest among the fleeting aspects 
such as a garden party, a bazaar, and a flower show. Of still more value are 
the articles, and the poems are all attractive, most of all ‘*A Midsummer Day's 


Dream. 
The ABERDEEN DAILY JOURNAL: 


Mr. Ainslie possesses a graceful literary style, and his addresses, verses, 
lectures, and articles have been cordially appreciated. ... There are not 
many speeches delivered at the opening of bazaars or flower shows which will 
bear transference to the pages of a book, but Mr. Ainslie’s speeches havea 
distinction that is all theirown. They are models of grace and tactfulnesa, 
and his stories are as apt as they are amusing. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 9 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd, 
32 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


LAMLEY & CO., Discount Booksellers and Publishers, 
1, 3, & &5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.w. 
invite inspection of their large and interesting stock of 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way books, both old and new. 








Christmas Catalogues of New and Old Books sent on application. 


SCHWEITZER'’S 


COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. ,2et sen. 


Pure poeEmess, = yn 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality y 
of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices. Reserve Liability of Proprietors ......£3,000,000 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, 
Authorised Capital, £6,000,000. Issued Capital, 


£4,500,000, 
rater opin crsnge see... |PEPTON COCOA 
Fun 21,500,000. ‘Together......... £3,000,000 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 
and COLONIES, 








Incorporated 1880, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


IS DELIGHTFUL 





ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle, On comparison it will be 

found very superior to wine 

usually sold at higher prices, 

The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 

ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Provinces gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Bordeaux wine. 
B Dozen Eottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paidto any Railay Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots. Delivered Carriage Paid, 

All who know these wines tell us there is no 

Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 





JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL; 37 North John Street, 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, London, E.C- 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
PILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


The COUNTRYSIDE CALENDAR, 1914 
Compiled by C. E. PHIPSON, 
is something new in calendars. It will 
please all who find delight in country 
haunts and in country lore, in the smell of 
the earth and the scents of the fields and 
hedgerows. Extracts day by day from 
many authors and crisp pen-and-ink 
sketches on every weekly tear-off page. 
Price 1s. Published by JARROLD & SONS, 
Warwick Lane, E.C. Order from your own 








bookseller. Send copies to your country- 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £6,000,000 and 


DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


as 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 





loving friends, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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Macmillan & Co.s New 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 


My Life with the Eskimo. By 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
17s. net. 
Tus Times.—“‘ The book is full of interesting matter not only about tho 
rmewly-found skimo, but about their ‘civilized’ kiusmen.’ 
Tae Dairy News.—‘' There is hardly a doubt that this book of Stefansson’s, 
py his many years with the Eskimo, will become a classic of travel 
- treasure trove to lovers of travel stories, wild life, and the folk-lore of 
primitives.” 


Theodore Roosevelt. an autopio- 
graphy. With Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Tue Osserver.—* This long story of his life is one of the most lucid and 


masive volumes we huve ever read. It gives that sense of absolute 
enuty between theme and treatment that is the mark of the truly successful 


John Woolman: His Life and Our Times. 
Being a Study in Applied Christianity. By W. TEIGNMOUTH 
SHORE. Extra Crown 8 8vo. 5s. net. 


Poems of Arthur Hugh Clough, 
sometime Fellow of Orel College, Oxiord. With an Intro- 
duction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, and a Portrait. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Collected Poems. By Newman Howard: 
including “ Kiartan the Icelander,” “ Savonarola,” “Constan- 
tine the Great,” “The Guanches: An Idy],” and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Tes Datry TeLecrarn.— Lovers of poetry as yet unacquainted with this 
nae 8 work will surely find this one of the noblest gifts that the season has 
yught, while those who have from time to time bailed the slender volumes 
whieh were earlier earnest of it will rejoice at the inclusion of Mr. Newman 

Howard's ‘ Collected Poems’ in a book uniform with Messrs. Mac millan’ 5 

smgle-volume editio ns of Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, Shelley, Coleridge, T. E 

Brown, aud others, 


The Ballades of Théodore de 


Banville. 
ARCHIBALD T, 





Translated into English Verse by 
STRONG, of the Middle Temple. Crown 
8vo. 3s. net. 


Representative English 


Comedies. With Introductory Essays and Notes. 
Edited by C. M. GAYLEY, Litt.D. Vol. II. ‘The Later 
Contemporaries of Shakespeare : Ben Jonson and others. 
Extra crown 8vo. 8s. od. net. 


The Facts about Shakespeare. 
By W. A. NEILSON, Ph.D. and A. H. THORNDIKE, 
Ph.D. Pott 8vo. Is. ‘6d. net. [The Tudor Shakespeare. 


Joan's Green Year: Letters from 


the Manor Farm to Her Brother in India. 
By E. L. DOON. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


*,* A book of the same type as “The Odd Farmhouse,” with a delightful 
feeling for couutry life and character. 


The Passionate Friends, 
WELLS. 6s. 


FLORENCE MONTGOMERY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Behind the Scenes in the School- 


room. Being the Experiences of a Young Governess. By 
FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Author of “ Misunderstood,” 
&c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tae Dairy TeLecraru.— Miss Montgomery is thoroughly interested in her 
gabject, and writes a thoughtful, individual story. 


EDITH WHARTON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Custom of the Country. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 





By H. G. 


Van Cleve. sy mary s. warts, 
“Nathan burke,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tas Staxvarp.—“ The minor men and women of the tale aro well-nigh 
t, and Mrs. Watts has displayed both skill and courage in her defen >e of 
hard and close man of business im his private life. ‘ Van Cleve’ is a 
notable addition to America’s list of novels,” 


NEW BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


The Stranger at the Gate. 4 story of 
Christmas. By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6a. 


Author of 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


SPECTATOR. 
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Books. 


BY VISCOUNT MORLEY. 


Notes on Politics and History. 
A University Address. By VISCOUNT MORLEY, O.M.,, 
Chancellor of the University of Manchester. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 
Modern Parliamentary Eloquence 


The Rede Lecture delivered before the University of Cam- 
bridge, November 6, 1913. By EARL CURZON OF 
KEDLESTON, Chancellor of the University of Oxford. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net 

Tue Jimes.—“*A nals of modern Parliamentary eloquence by a man who, 
throughout the full course of the last generation, heard all its greatest 
masters, and in the present is himself one of them, must be a book of con- 
siderable interest. And so this book is.” 

‘Ine Dat_y Curonicie.—“ To read Lord Curzon’s little book on ‘Modern 
Parliamentary Eloquence’ isa sheer delight. It teems with good things, and 
is lit up by many a witty anecdote. Lord Curzon is himself one of the most 
accomplished Parliamentary — rs of our time.’ 

Tue Guagpian.—“ Will be found a most instructive as well as most read- 
able essay, full of acceptable ana, including personal recollections of the 
highe st interest.”’ 


-|Hungary’s Fight for ‘National 


Existence $ or, the History of the Great 
Loe 2 led by Francis Rakoczi II., 1703- 
1711. By LADISLAS BARON HENGELMOLLER. 
With Prefaces by Mr. BRYCE and Mr. THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, and Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Tue Times.—‘* An important work by a distinguished writer, who, from his 
long experience as Austrian Ambassador in Washington, is singularly fitted te 
instruct the English- openking 3 yublic on the history of the Magyar nation.” 








Property : Its Duties and Rights 
istorically, Philosophically, & Religiously 
Regarded. A Series of Essays by Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, 
Canon Rashdall, A. D. Lindsay, Dr. Vernon Bartlet, Dr. A. J. 
Carlyle, H. G. Wood, M.A., and Canon Scott Holland. With 
Introduction by the Bishop of Oxford. 8vo. 6s. net. 
Morxixa Post.—" This volume of essays will be found very helpful by 
those who are interested—as every elector should be—in a problem that 
is at the heart of f mo ern Politics.” 


The Vocation of Woman. By Mrs. 
ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Tue Srecratror.— Mrs, Archibald Colquhoun’s thoughtful and acutely 
analytical work. ... It should be added that Mrs. Colquhoun’s book is not 
merely a destructive criticism of feminism, but also contains practical sug- 
gestions as to how the more pressing problems of woman under modern social 
couditions can be met.”’ 








PAR T 1 Vv IL. (CONC L UDING T HE WORK) JUST P UBL ISHE D. 


The Golden Bough. A Study i 
Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, Be 
Third, greatly enlarged, and final Edition. 8vo. 

Part VII. Balder the Beautiful. The Fire-Festivals of 

Europe and the Doctrine of the External Soul. 2 vols. 

20s. net. 


The Gospel Story in Art. By JOIN 
LA FARGE. Illustrated with 80 Plates of Famous 
Paintings described in the Text. 4to. 16s. net. 


The Last Discourse and Prayer 
of Our Lord. A Study of St. John xiv.- 
xvii. By the Rev. Prof. H. 8. SWETE, D.D. Crown 8ve. 
2s. Gd. net. 


The Eschatology of Jesus. py u. 


LATIMER JACKSON, D.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


British Budgets 1887-8 to 1912-13. 
By BERNARD MALLET, C.b, 8vo. 12s. net, 
Tur Tives.—* the thanks of politicians, and also of journalists who have te 
busy themselves with public affairs, are due to Mr, Mallet for having written 
this volume.” 


4th Edition, thoroughly revised and enlarged. 
National Insurance. py A. s. coMYNS 
CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, and J H. ‘TAYLOR, 
M.B. With a Pretace by the Rt. Hon. D, LLOYD GEORGE, 
M.P. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 15s, net. 


The Economics of Enterprise. 
By H. J. DAVENPORT, Professor of Economics in the 
University of Missouri. Extra Crown Svo. 10s. net. 


Labor and Administration. py 
JOHN R. COMMONS, Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Wisconsin. Extra Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 


LTD., LONDON, 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


BAR, BAT, AND BIT. 


Recollections and Experiences of the Hon. Sir 
EDWARD CHANDOS LEIGH, K.C.B., K.C. 
Edited by F. ROBERT BUSH. Portrait and 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF A MUSICIAN. 


The Reminiscences of Seventy Years of 
Musical Life. By WILHELM GANZ. Iillus- 


trations. 12s. net, 


THE BOOK OF THE LION. 


By Sir ALFRED PEASE, Bart. Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


CHANTILLY IN HISTORY & ART. 


By Mrs.J. P. RICHTER. With Illustrations in 
Photogravure, Collotype, and Half-tone. 2!s. net. 


MACDONALD OF THE ISLES. 


A Romance of the Past and Present. By 
A. M. W. STIRLING, Author of “Coke of 
Norfolk,” &c. Illustrations. 12s. net. 


CHRISTINA OF DENMARK, 


DUCHESS OF MILAN AND LORRAINE, 
1522-1590. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). 
ith Illustrations, 18s. net. 


CECIL RHODES: The Man and 


his Work. sy one of his Private and Con- 
fidential Secretaries; GORDON LE SUEUR. 
Illustrations. Fourth Impression. 12s. net. 


DISRAELI ON WHIGS AND 


WHICCISM. Edited with an Introduction by 
WILLIAM HUTCHEON. Portraits, 12s. net. 


THE DIARY OF FRANCES, LADY 


SHELLEY. rEaiteabyher Grandson, RICHARD 
EDGCUMBE, Vol, I,, 1787-1817. Fifth Impression. 
ios. 6d. net, Vol. II., 1817-1873. Second Edition. 
10s, 6d, net, 


HOW | BECAME A GOVERNOR. 


By SIR RALPH WILLIAMS, K.C.M.G. Second 
Edition. Illustrations, 15s. net, 


POEMS, NEW AND OLD. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT, ‘55. net. 





THE TIMES SERIES OF REPRINTS. 
New Volumes. 1s. net. each. 

THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 

THE -POWERS AND AERONAUTICS. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


NOTWITHSTANDING. a 
By MARY CHOLMONDELEY 


LOOT. (Stories.) 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


THE RACE OF CASTLEBAR. 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS and SHAN F. 
BULLOCK. 


LADDIE: A True Blue Story. 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


THE FFOLLIOTS OF REDMARLEY. 


By L. ALLEN HARKER 
THE STORY OF MARY DUNNE. 


By M. E, FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell), 














London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NADIR THE 
PERSIAN 


HERBERT SHERRING 


The poems in this volume are by an 
Anglo-Indian writer of high spirits 
and vivid narrative gifts, as readers of 
his *‘Gopi’”’ and ‘‘ The Romance of the 
Twisted Spear” will remember. The 
‘title poem is the longest. The others 
are comic, tragic, and romantic, 





CONTENTS: 


Wintry Weather 
In the Night Watches 


Nadir the Persian 
At the Call of Death 


Lady Arria Lines on a Picture 
A Brother's Creeting Out of the Depths 
Crimaldi Dead Love 


Joe Rider’s Last Run A Day in June 
The Fairweather Bird A Life of Shadows 
In Lighter Vein—A Collection of 23 Poems. 





Methuen & Co., Ltd., 36 Essex St., London, W.C. 


J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD.., 


350 OXFORD STREET, W. 


(Booksellers to H.M. the King.) 


Those in search of XMAS GIFTS 
should visit 350 OXFORD STREET, 
and inspect the beautiful master- 
pieces of binding offered for 
sale. Moderate in price and per- 
fection in taste and workmanship. 





MUDIE’S 
BEST ART GIFT BOOKS. 

ART CALENDARS & AUTOGRAPH XMAS CARDS. 
STATIONERY OF ALL KINDS. PICTURES, SCULPTURE, &o. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 

30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 





OOKS.—Burke’s Peerage, 1910, 15s.; Roget’s Thesaurus 
of English Words and Phrases, 3s.; Foster’s Chats on Old Miniat 

10s. 6d, for 5s. 6d.; Anne Pratt’s Wild Flowers, 2 vols., 6s. 6d.; Apocryp 
New Testament, 3s. 6d, ; Cavendish, The Whist Table, a Treasury of Notes on 
the Royal Game, 3ls. 6d. for 6s.; Terrible Tales from the French, 
Spanish and Italian, 4 vols., 6s.; Wilson’s Tales of the Borders, 3 vols,, 2ls.; 
Alpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 and Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £220. Send 
also for Catalogue. I have always 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am also the largest Buyer in the 
Provinces.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John BrightSt., BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED :—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; 

Smith’s Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; Alice in Wonderland, 1965 

or 1866; Doughty's Travels in Arabia Deserta; Wilde’s Works, 14 vols.; Life 

of Mytton, 1835, 1837 or 1851; Stevenson’s Works; Handley Cross, 1854; 

Catlin’s American Indians; Beardsley’s Later Work, 1901; Lever’s Works, 37 
vols, Hector’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 
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The Medici Prints 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES at 7 Grafton Street, 
Bond Street, LONDON, and 83 Church Street, LIVERPOOL, 
will remain open TO-DAY (SATURDAY) UNTIL 6 P.M. 
Daily hours, 9.30 am. to 6 p.m. (On Christmas Eve 


until 5 p.m.) 


OVER 500 REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOUR after the Great 
Masters (Medici Prints, &c.) are available at FROM ONE SHILLING 
TO £2. Pictures FRAMED COMPLETE from 2s. 6d. to £35. Also 
OVER 8000 similar subjects in Monochrome from Is. each ; numerous 


BRONZES, Antique POTS AND VASES suitable for Plants, &c. 


A UNIQUE PRESENT is the MEDICI PRINT after GEORGE 
ROMNEY'S portrait of MRS. TAYLOR, née JANVERIN, now 
in the possession of Sir Hugh Lane, just published (dimensions 
18} X 15} ins.), in an Edition /¢mited to 300 copies, of which one-half 
are already subscribed. Price 25s. (postage 6d.). 

The remarkable history of this fine portrait has lately been related in the Press. Painted in 1784 
(as recorded in Romney’s Diary), the portrait remained in the family of the Sitter until recently sold 
at a London auction-room as a work by Romney, although to all appearance an inferior pseudo- 
Lawrence. On the “repaint” being carefully removed, this fine example of Romney’s art, in excellent 
preservation, was brought to light. 

The artistic sensation of the moment is undoubtedly the romantic recovery 
of the MONNA LISA (“LA GIOCONDA”) of Leonardo da Vinci. The 
MEDICI PRINT has been for many people, during the absence from the 
Louvre of the great original, the best possible substitu lc, and it remains 
the best reproduction. “Dimensions 24x 16ins. Price 25s. (postage 6d.). 








Those unable to visit The Society’s Galleries are invited to write for 
CATALOGUES, which will be sent post free as follows :— 


The Socicty’s Complete illustrated Prospectus and Catalogue of the Medici Prints, 6d, 

Summary Catalogue of Medici Prints, 2d. 

Annotated List of New Prints, gratis. 

Notes on the Framing of Pictures, with 18 coloured plates, rs. 

lilustrated Catalogue of 225 wmniafure Colour Prints (“OMC” Series), at One Shilling 
each, 2d., or with Specimen Print, 7d. 

Catalogue of Drawings by the O!d Masters, reproduced in facsimile colours or tints, 6d. 

Catalogue of 7500 Carboprints and Carbon Photographs, at One Shilling each, 2s.; or 10co 
Carbon Photographs from the National Gallery, 3d. 

Catalogue of Reproductions of Early Decorated Pots and Vases, gratis. 


At The Society’s Galleries may also be seen many finely produced BOOKS, 
including works on Art and Archzology, editions of Standard Works with 
coloured illustrations by leading Artists, and THE RICCARDI PRESS 
BOOKS printed in Mr. H. P. Horne’s Riccardi fount. 

On the production of the Riccardi Press Books, The Society may quote 
from the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” of the 12th inst. :— 

“Wherever the products of the Riccardi Press have gone, they are recognised as of the true 
descent in tradition and practice from Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde. ‘The subjects of the Press’s 
books have always been studiously chosen tor their literary excellence, and the form with which they 
have been endowed is the best way of securing that perpetuation we all desire for true literatu 

These Books may be inspected at The Society’s Galleries, or particulars 
will be found in the following Catalogues, sent gratis and post free :— 

Illustrated Catalogue of Books published by Mr. I.ee Warner for The Medici Society. 
Prospectuses of Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, newly translated and with 500 plates (100 being in 


colour). 
Prospectuses of the 3 divisions of the Riccardi Press Books, displaying actual pages. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY LTD., 7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, London, 
and 83 Church Street, Liverpool. 
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BLACKWOODS Books for Gifts 





MR. (ALFRED NOYE S’S MA. STERPIECE. 


THE WINEPRESS. 4 tate of War. By ALFRED NOYES. 4s. 6d. net. 


“The poet here sounds depths only possible to a master.” —Westminster Gazette. 
“The hand of a master is revealed in ‘The Winepress.’”—Ladies’ Field. 
“The work of a master mind. This poem is more than an event of the year, or a literary achievement of many years; it is the 


voice of a prophet.”—Northern Echo. 


THE SI LENT INDIA. Being T:les and Sketches of the Masses. By Lieut.-Colonel 


S. J. THOMSON, C.I.E.,1.M.S. With Illustrations. 10s. Gd. net. 
“This is a book which was very much wanted. ... The atmosphere . .. the ways and thoughts of its inhabitants are brought 
before the reader with really extraordinary skill, and one seems almost to be present in the flesh.” —Globe. 
“ Well informed, well written, and unfailingly interesting. A very real and significant picture of contemporary Indian life.” 
“A work of unusual power and insight.”—Saturday Review. —Daily Telegraph. 
“A remarkable as well as a memorable book. A more interesting and a more genuinely instructive work on India has not been 


written,”—Daily Graphic. 
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